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HES GOT THE DROP 
ON EVERYTHING UNDER THE AXIS SUN! 


Q" OF THE BLUE of the strato- 
sphere he comes—a lad from 
the U.S.A. in a sleek silver bullet. 


Woe to any Jap or Nazi that tries 
to slip away! This new Navy fighter 
has “got the drop” on everything 
under the Axis sun 

The blazing. bla sting, so I; ofa might y 
tank—on wings that fly it higher. faster 
than any Navy fighter now known! 
and the 2.000 
horses that are its fighting heart 
a Pratt & Whitney supercharged 


That’s the Corsair 


engine—are a Nash-Kelvinator war 
responsibility. 

If, as it is said, the victory will be 
won by the ships that outfly the 
Axis—then the men of Nash and 


Kelvinator can take particular pride. 

For their colors have long been 
flying there. Swarms of British and 
American bombers that have been 
blasting the Axis are equipped with 
Nash-Kelvinator propellers. Yes, made 
by the men who yesterday built the 
refrigerators and automobiles for 
(America at peace. 

In this blood-bond of men at ma- 
chines and men at the battle fronts 
is the strength of America. 

They shall not fail, any more than 
our gallant flyers shall falter, until 
the last shot is fired—the last bom! 


finds its target in blazing Tokio. 


NASH- KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


Let's keep the battle rolling—with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect! 


NASH EE, KELVINATOR et 


Peace-time Makers of Automobiles and Refrigerators 
Now Devoted 100% to the Job of Making America Supreme in the Air. 
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CONVERSATION 
OVER 
RABAUL 


Steatite is not a secret weapon. But it played 
an important part in the successful raids on 
Rabaul. On this and on scores of other 
raids, our fighting generals and admirals 
are right on the spot in the midst of the 
scrap giving orders, directions, receiving 
reports by radio, thus coordinating the 
efforts of every plane, tank and ship used in 
the attack. And wherever the Army and 
Navy use radios, the experts specify High 
Frequency Steatite Insulators. 

Steatite is but one of the many General 


Ceramics products helping the war effort. 


The Chemical Stoneware Division is 
playing its part in supplying equipment for 
the manufacture of explosives and other 
vital material. 

The Sanitary Ware Division is furnishing 
fixtures needed for Army camps, Navy 
bases, and for the housing of war workers. 

Our company, prominent in the ceramic 
field for over thirty years, is now wholly 
engaged in the war effort. From a gigantic 
acid proof vessel 8 feet high and weighing 
2500 pounds down to the minute bead 
insulator weighing one-tenth of an ounce, 


our products are contributing to Victory. 








News within the News 


OUR ‘KITCHEN CONGRESS"”.......... P. 13 
Congress writes the nation’s laws. But hid- 
den in closed and well-guarded offices a 
mile away from the Capitol sit the real 
lawmakers, busy drafting the executive or- 
ders and regulations which actually control 
the nation’s life. This amazing story will 
come as a shock to millions of citizens and 
to the hundreds of Congressmen sitting 
under the Capitol dome. The facts, ac- 
curate and uncolored, are presented. 


NAVY'S AMAZING RECOVERY......P. 15 
The full story of what really occurred one 
year ago at Pearl Harbor can now be told. 
But there were 364 other days in the last 
year, and what the Navy has gained and 
lost in that full year is carefully analyzed 
in this article. A brief but comprehensive 
report to the nation of what has happened, 
what is happening and what is to happen 
in our sea war against the Axis. 


Penne © EPO WOEAR?.....ccccccsccecseses P.17 
Washington is going on the assumption 
that Germany will crack much more quick- 
ly than Japan. Presented is an over-all 
military view of the situation; how the 
United Nations are planning to use air 
attack, blockade and internal revolt as the 
major weapons in the next year’s big-scale 
campaign. 


WHY NEWS IS CENSORED............ P.19 
How is military news censored? What in- 
formation about the war can the American 
public expect? What are the guiding prin- 
ciples under which our censors operate? 
These questions and many others of inter- 
est to all readers concerning censorship 
are answered in an outspoken and realistic 
manner by the Office of War Information’s 
director, Elmer Davis. 


PICTOGRAMS OF PROGRESG........ P. 24. 


The progress of the war from the view- 
point of arms and the men is measured in 
a set of informative charts, showing at a 





glance what the increase has been in Army 
and Navy personnel, what the production 
increase has been in tanks, planes, war- 
ships and merchant ships since Dec. 7, 
1941. 


SALARY-CONTROL FORMULA ........ P. 26 
Employers are facing a puzzling set of 
salary controls. They are not being helped 
by the fact that official Washington itself 
has been confused as to just what all of its 
own rules and regulations mean. Offered is 
a simple interpretation of just what em- 
ployers can and cannot do with regard to 
salary raises, incentive payments, bonuses, 
insurance, retainers, etc. 


VICTORIES IN PRODUCTION.......... P. 50 
Prewar Detroit was the world’s greatest 
automotive center. Wartime Detroit is the 
world’s largest armaments producer. A 
United States News editor has just com- 
pleted a tour of the Detroit area, making 
possible a behind-the-scenes view of what 
America’s assembly lines are turning out; 
what the industries’ top-ranking leaders 
have to say about the progress of our 
production battle. 
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OU DON’T NEED an effi- 
ciency expert to make 
noise demons stop their havoc- 
making. There’s an easy, eco- 
nomical way to get rid of these 
brain-faggers—by trapping 
them in ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone, the new material 
that makes any office quieter. 
As much as 75% of the noise 
that strikes a Cushiontone ceil- 
ing never bounces back into the 
room—thanks to the 484 deep, 
sound-absorbing holes in each 
square foot of this material. 
And this high efficiency is per- 
manent, for Cushiontone can 
be repainted whenever neces- 
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.. trapped in ceilings of Armstrong's Cushiontone 
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sary without affecting its noise- 
quieting quality in the slightest. 

_Armstrong’s Cushiontone is 
factory-painted and ready to 
apply. Its 12” x 12” and 
12” x 24” units are quickly and 
easily installed to any ceiling, 
with minimum interruption to 
normal business routine. Cush- 
iontone’s smooth, yet non- 
glaring ivory-colored surface 
reflects light exceptionally well. 

WRITE FoR Your copy of our 
new free booklet which gives the 
whole story. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Building Materials 
Division, 1218 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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The touch of tomorrow 


No one plane, no matter how it stirs public imagination, is 
going to “win the war.” All types are needed . . . and Amer- 
ican manufacturers are building them—planes second to 
none in the world. The important thing is that each plane 
be the most advanced and highly perfected plane for the 
task it is designed to perform. 

Fairchild’s goal in aviation is not how large or fast a 


plane or engine it can produce but know- 


ing how to design planes and engines that ON THE BEAM 


best fulfill their intended functions; it has 
reached this goal by exploring the uncharted 
ground ahead in the science of aviation and, 
for the benefit of the whole industry, con- 


“This government, the off- 
spring of your own choice, 
. + has a just claim to your 
confidence and your sup- 
port.” George Washington 


in the planes of today 


verting the knowledge gained to functional aeronautical 
purposes through sound engineering. This long view of 
things, implemented with the courage and patience and 
skill required to carry it out, is what gives all Fairchild 
achievements “The Touch of Tomorrow.” 

Today, Fairchild planes, engines and developments in 
non-strategic material are recognized as milestones in aero- 
nautical progress. Other Fairchild contribu- 
tions are now in the making behind the 
locked doors of laboratory and mock-up 
room. These will be succeeded by yet other 
projects, with no stopping place this side of 
Victory . . . or after. 


* 
az= FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Div., Farmingdale, L. I. 


Duramold Div., New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Div., Hagerstown, Md. 
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Newsquata 


A look at the war on a longer-range basis shows this: 

1. Russia has defeated Hitler. That is, if defeat means the end of a chance 
to win. Hitler had to break out of Europe in 1942 to win. He didn't make it. 

2. U.S. has defeated Japan. That, too, is if defeat means no more chance to 
win. Japan had to knock out the U.S. Navy to win. She did not do it. 

Now: One remaining question is how and when a decision will be reached. 

Answers most often given by officials qualified to know are these: 

If German morale holds, Hitler can fight defensively for a long time. 

If Germany decides it's hopeless, end may come in late 1943 or early 1944. 

If Germany folds in late 1943, Japan should be defeated by late 1944. 

Thus: The real effort for Britain and U.S., the real fighting, still is 
ahead. It is only that Hitler and Japan have lost their chance to win a war deci- 
Sion. A bare chance remains that they might gain a stalemate. It's a very slim 
chance. 

The story of Hitler's new empire is told for you on page 17. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















A look at the war on a short-range basis shows this: 

In Tunisia: U.S.-British forces are behind schedule. Reason: Hitler plans to 
fight at that point, not in Spain or Turkey. He will make a hard fight. 

In Italy: Hitler is pouring in men and material; is prepared to prevent a 
collapse, if that is possible. Sicily is Hitler's big Mediterranean base. 

In Mediterranean generally: Control won't pass to our side until Tunisia is 
taken. And: The task of taking is to be more difficult than expected. 

In Russia: Germans merely are shifting to defense; are not routed. 

In the Pacific: It's still a war of attrition, with Japan on the short end. 
She keeps on throwing in men, ships, aircraft to be destroyed. 

So: Do not get the idea that it is all over but the shouting in this war. The 
long-range outlook is bright. But: One or two or possibly three years more of 
effort and strain and rising losses still are ahead. 











To turn back to affairs at home..... 

There simply isn't any way to avoid more rationing, more paper work, more 
form filling, more Government control over just about everything. It has to be. 

Congress is in revolt against it. Congressmen only reflect voter sentiment. 

But: The alternative is something approaching chaos in distribution. It's a 
runaway situation in prices, in wages; a scramble, with every man for himself, in 
demand for food, gasoline, fuel oil, tires, just about everything. 

Just remember this: There isn't going to be enough to go around in a long 
list of products. The alternative to a mad scramble of hoarders, to a runaway 
price situation is rationing. And: Rationing is a difficult, annoying business. 











If you kick about gasoline rations, look at these official rubber facts..... 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Supply to be on hand January 1: 400,000 long tons of crude. 

New crude rubber imports during 1943: An estimated total of 36,000 tons. 

New synthetic rubber production in 1943: A probable 300,000-ton maximum. 

Thus: Total 1943 supply will be about 736,000 long tons. 

Military demand: An estimated 325,000 tons for 1943. 

Allotment for private transportation: 3,000 tons, which isn't much. 

For commercial vehicles: 59,000 tons. Other civilian: 49,000 tons. 

For Russia, Canada, Britain, etc.: 141,000 tons. Those are exports. 

So: Here is a demand of 577,000 tons against supplies of 736,000 tons. It 
looks as if civilians could have more than 3,000 tons. But: A minimum inventory 
of 120,000 tons must be maintained, making demand 697,000 tons. 

That means a very narrow squeeze. It impels controls to check rubber use if 
private cars are to be kept on the road during 1943. 


























In order to temper the outcry against gasoline rationing..... 

A farmer's own estimate of gasoline need will be accepted up to January 31. 

A_ salesman will be allotted sufficient gasoline for occupational driving. 

A simplified form for farm trucks may be worked out. 

In case of fuel oil for domestic use in the East..... 

It's a critical situation. Consumption in Seaboard States is running about 
150,000 barrels a day above new supplies. And: Stocks are low. They're being de- 
pleted further by heavy military withdrawals to supply African forces. 

So: We're advised that by mid-January consumers may be cut to 50 per cent of 
normal. To avoid that, gasoline shipments might be cut drastically. 














When it comes to food.....This situation also is getting tight. 

In butter: Price ceilings tend to divert milk to cheese. 

In ice cream: Butter shortage is forcing diversions of butterfat from ice 
cream to butter. Cut of at least 20 per cent is ahead in ice cream output. 

In condensed milk: Hoarding is present. Grocers are tending to ration. 

In meats: It is increasingly difficult to get some types. Cut of beef are 
being standardized; are to be confined to 19 cuts, Chicago style. 

In poultry: Tendency is to market after brief feeding. Roasting chickens are 
next to impossible to obtain in some areas. So are broilers. 

There's one official school that thinks it will do U.S. good to eat less. 

But: Accepted policy is to try to induce greatly increased food output. La- 
bor and machinery shortages, plus farmer resentment at price ceilings, are the 
limiting factors in production. It's improbable that 1943 goals will be met. 











Trouble period for colleges and universities is just ahead. 
Draft of college students will be on a wholesale basis early in 1943. 
Army is committed to calling up its enlisted reserve during that year. 


Navy is under strong pressure to call up its large enlisted reserve in 
1943. 


So: Time is near when Army and Navy will have to announce their college 
plans; when decisions already taken will begin to operate. 

Army idea is to send about 200,000 officer candidates to college. Men would 
be chosen from the ranks, not from present college students. And: Training would 
be prescribed by military for military purposes. Liberal arts aren't favored. 

Navy ideas are less clear; are more orthodox. Army believes that leadership 























comes from the Army camps, not from college campuses. Navy is more inclined to ac- 
cept the thesis that higher education imparts some leadership quality. 


See also pages 13, 15, 50 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE 


FOR THE RIGHT TO LIVE as human beings, 
Americans today are doing a super-human job. 
Behind our armed forces is the most titanic 
production effort in the history of the world. The 
noses of the people... a// the people...are to 
the grindstone as never before. 
And in this tremendous war effort . . . pro- 


tecting taxpayer, industry and worker...casualty 


ONLY PLACE FOR NOSES 


and surety companies like The Maryland are 
playing an important part. 

The Maryland furnishes contract bonds re- 
quired of concerns producing the implements of 
war. These bonds are added assurance that every 
ounce of productive effort will go into the com- 
pletion of the job on schedule. Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAN D 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








The March of the News 





Anxiety Over Rubber Supplies . . . Record Goals for Farmers 


. . . New Point System for Rations . . . End of Federal Work 


Rubber. Arguments about rubber still are 
proving impossible to down. Congressmen 
and their constituents continue to doubt 
the need of nationwide gasoline rationing, 
continue to hold hearings and discussions 
on the matter. The Senate War Investiga- 
tion Committee, headed by Senator Tru- 
man (Dem.), of Missouri, plans to ex- 
plore the situation again. And in the 
House a subcommittee was told that the 
Rubber Administration has no interest in 
stretching present supplies, is concerned 
only with synthetic production. 

Meanwhile, Rubber Administrator Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers reported a perilous situation 
developing. Said he: Even if 
tion objectives are reached—namely, 175.- 
000 tons of synthetic and imports by Sept. 
30, 1943, and 390,000 tons by the end of 
1943—“the inventory of crude and syn- 
thetic rubber in the fall of 1943 will, to 
all practical purposes, be down to the ab- 
solute dangerous inventory dead line of 
120,000 tons.” 

The report added that there was doubt 
that these minimum objectives could be 
reached. Reasons: Failure to deliver needed 
parts to synthetic plants; competition for 
supplies from the armed services. The Ad- 
ministrator suggested that public informa- 
tion about rubber be channeled through 
his office, to end the confusion of state- 
ments flowing from Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Office of Civilian Supply and other 
agencies. 


produc- 


Rationing. As citizens adjusted them- 
selves to gasoline rations, the OPA gave 
them a new ration program to mull over— 
the point system. 

This system will be ushered in early 
next year when War Ration Book Two is 
issued. Instead of coupons allowing speci- 
fied amounts of single commodities, such 
as sugar, gasoline and coffee, Book Two 
will supply buyers with points which can 
be spent for any one of a group of com- 
modities, such as cereals or meats. Coupon 
rations, however, will continue for items 
now covered. 

Purpose of point rationing is to steer 
buyers away from scarce items into more 
plentiful products by assigning different 
point values to commodities. OPA re- 
mains silent on what things are next in 
line for rations. 


War production. Disagreement over 
production controls between the armed 
services and civilian groups was settled 
Board Vice Chairman 


War Production 


Charles E. Wilson gets authority over 
supervising schedules, has full charge of 
aircraft, radio and escort-vessel programs. 
The settlement, announced jointly by 
WPB, War and Navy departments, ap- 
pears to leave war production in civilian 
hands, since WPB Vice Chairman Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt already has full control 
over raw materials. 


Food. What Americans may expect in the 
way of food and what farmers may expect 
in the way of work were outlined by Agri- 
culture Secretary Claude Wickard. Goals 
call for production to top the bumper year 
of 1942, but a quarter of it will go to the 
fighting forces, Allies and distressed for- 
eign populations. 

Agriculture wants farmers to produce 
next year: 122,000,000,000 pounds of milk; 
25,700,000,000 pounds of meat: 4,560,000,- 
000 pounds of poultry: 4,780,000,000 dozen 
eggs. In addition, goals are boosted for 
sovbeans, peanuts, flax and potatoes. More 
feed grains—corn, oats and barley—are 
wanted, but farmers are urged to cut 





acreages sown to wheat and cotton. 





No Pay Limit for Santa, 
But He Must Be Genuine 


The War Labor Board ran into 
Santa Claus and deferred to the gen- 
tleman. The question arose when re- 
tail stores wondered about wage ceil- 
ings for his representatives in toy de- 
partments. After the usual number of 
whereases, the board resolved unani- 
mously: 

“That compensation paid to all 
bona fide Santa Clauses within the 
jurisdiction of the National War La- 
bor Board is exempted from the pro- 
visions of Executive Order No. 9250, 
and the Orders and Regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder; 

“Provided, that the term bona fide 
Santa Claus shall be construed to in- 
clude only such persons as wear a red 
robe, white whiskers and other well- 
recognized accoutrements befitting 
their station and life, and provided 
that they have a kindly and jovial dis- 
position and use their high office of 
juvenile trust to spread the Christ- 
mas spirit of good will among all men, 
women and children; and 

“Provided further, that this exemp- 
tion shall extend from the beginning 
of the Christmas season to the end 
thereof, and shall not be construed as 
a precedent, since the role of Santa 
Claus in a war-torn world is unique.” 



















Farmers are promised price floors for 
their produce and Congress appears dis. 
posed to raise the floors ceilingward. The 
House passed a bill to include cost of farm 
labor in the formula by which “parity 
prices” are determined. 


War fronts. Tightening developments 
on the home front were accompanied by a 
slowing down of successes abroad through 
the week. The war, however, still appeared 
to be going well for the United Nations 
In Africa: Stiffer resistance was met by 
Americans and British in Tunisia, but the 
campaign was reported to be progressing 
The British pursuit of Rommel’s forces in 
Libya was slowed by supply problems. 
In the Pacific: Another American naval 
victory was reported off Guadalcanal with 
the sinking of nine more Japanese vessels 
In Russia: The Soviet offensive con- 
tinued, but in slow motion. Fighting was 
fierce before Moscow and Stalingrad. 


End of WPA. Mainstay of the New Deal 
for seven years was the work relief pro- 
gram handled by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. WPA once had millions on 
its pay roll; built airports, schools, high- 
ways, water sewage _ plants 
throughout the land; sometimes was ac- 
cused of “boondoggling.” 

Now, according to President Roosevelt, 
a “national work relief program is no 
longer necessary,” all employable Amer- 
cans are, or should be, hired elsewhere. 
Therefore, the President gave WPA an 
“honorable discharge,” told Federal Works 
Administrator Philip B. Fleming to liqui- 
date WPA promptly. 


systems, 


Oil. Next to rationing of gasoline and rub 
ber, the fuel oil situation is the Admin 
istration’s greatest headache—and it pron- 
ises to be aggravated with winter’s ap- 
proach. The whole problem was given to 
Interior Secretary Ickes when the Presi- 
dent appointed him Petroleum Adminis 
trator for War. Mr. Ickes’s chief job wil 
be to keep East Coast civilians cool but 
satisfied, while meeting military demands 


Congress. Indications of a congressional 
revolt against presidential powers flared in 
the Senate when protests were made 
against authorizing the transfer of U.S- 
owned land and utilities to the Republic 
of Panama. Any such transfer, said Cali- 
fornia’s Senator Hiram Johnson, should 
be proposed in a treaty which requires 4 
two-thirds assent by the Senate. Howevel, 
the bill was passed and sent to the Hous 
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WASHINGTON, p c. 
'tiaircrart Guns ~ Success in Action 
Sirs: 
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The Commanding Officer of a transport has reported 
to the ch ° Bureay that in & recent engagement in the 
§ Sland antiaircrart Eun, serial nunber 41678, 
tured by the Ponti lotor Division, tocether with another 
gun of j ger caliber, Shot down ¢ twin-engined Japanese heay 
bomber, ‘he plane crashed into the Sea, burning 
. 748Tds from the ship, 


» *bout 1509 
In that Same action, 
20 mm antiaircrart 
Ir 


the same gun, Combined with 
» Serial number 41657, ma actured by the 
Pontiac Motor Division; and two ot er guns of 
destroyeg & Japanese heavy bomber which 
rr the’ ship. 
th 
Is 


g like Caliber, 
crashed burning Close to 

Twenty Millimeter gun, seria) number 41650, 

manufactured by the Pontiac Motor Division, together with &nother 
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(Ration coupons and stamps are to be- 
come more and more the nation’s supple- 
mentary money. Plans are being worked 
out for a nationwide system of ration bank- 
ing to be set up some time in January. If 
you are a dealer in rationed commodities, 
you must keep a new set of records, will 
need new checkbooks for ration “currency,” 
similar to your present checkbook for 
money. Banks will handle these checks and 
accounts much as they now handle money 
checking accounts. The system was tried 
in 18 cities and towns in the Albany-Sche- 
nectady-Troy area of New York State. 
Many persons are asking how it will work. 


This leads to the question: What is the 
purpose of ration banking? 


The purpose is to withdraw from circula- 
tion the millions of stamps, coupons and 
certificates turned in when buying rationed 
items at stores, gasoline stations, etc. 


How will the system operate? 


The ration slips turned in by consumers 
will be deposited in banks by dealers. 
When they need to replenish their own 
stocks of rationed commodities, the dealers 
must send ration checks to their distributors 
or wholesale suppliers along with their 
orders. These checks will be drawn against 
ration deposits in banks, just as currency 
checks are drawn against money deposits. 
The ration checks must reach the suppliers 
before they can deliver the orders. In addi- 
tion, of course, regular money checks or 
cash must be sent to pay for the orders. 


Who will have to open ration checking 
accounts? 


The Office of Price Administration is 
studying a plan to make the nationwide 
ration banking system cover wholesalers, 
distributors and retailers of all rationed 
commodities, with the exception of re- 
tailers who handle only small amounts of 
rationed items. Individual consumers will 
not use ration banking accounts. All they 
will need are ration books such as they 
now use in buying sugar, coffee and gaso- 
line. Ration banking accounts will be re- 
quired for large users of rationed com- 
modities, such as restaurants, that buy 
from wholesale distributors. 


Will the depositors have to pay a fee to 
the banks for this special service? 


No. If you are a retailer, distributor or 
wholesaler, the bank will charge you noth- 
ing to carry the ration account. Banks will 
act as agents for the OPA and will be paid 
by the OPA on a cost basis. Banks will 
use virtually the same machinery for keep- 
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Weve Beem Asked: 
HOW RATION BANKING WILL WORK 


ing accounts, rendering statements and 
clearing checks that they now use for their 
money banking. Additional bookkeeping 
and clerical help may be needed. 


How do you open an account? 

If you are a dealer or distributor entitled 
to an account, you must apply, when the 
system is put into effect, for an account 
at a bank or branch where you have a 
regular checking account. If you 
none, go to a convenient bank. You do 
not have to maintain a regular money 
checking account. You must fill out an 
application form giving the address and 
nature-of your business and must give the 
bank the signatures of any employes au- 
thorized to sign your ration checks. Sep- 
arate accounts must be opened for each 
rationed commodity for which you will 
deposit stamps and coupons. 


have 


How are deposits to be made? 

The bank will give deposit slips for each 
item involved—sugar, coffee, gasoline, etc. 
These must be made out in duplicate, 
showing the number of stamps or cou- 
pons deposited and the pound or gallon 
value of each, instead of dollars and cents. 
One of these slips will be left at the bank; 
the other, stamped by a bank teller, will 
be returned to the depositor. These slips 
will serve as deposit records and must be 
kept for inspection by OPA agents. 


What about a checkbook? 


If you are a ration depositor, the bank will 
give you a checkbook, similar to 
regular currency checkbook, for each ra- 
tioned commodity involved. When you 
buy a rationed commodity from a dis- 
tributor or wholesaler, you must write a 
ration check to cover the amount of the 
commodity to be bought. A sufficient 
balance of stamps, coupons or certificates 
must be on deposit at your bank to cover 
the amount of the ration check. These 
cancelled checks will be cleared back to 
your bank through the same channels now 
used for regular checks. 


your 


Will banks return cancelled checks? 


No, they will be kept at the bank for 
inspection by OPA representatives. But 
banks will render monthly balance state- 
ments to depositors. 


What will distributors and wholesalers 
do with the checks they receive from 
retailers? 


They will indorse and deposit them in their 
own ration bank accounts and later draw 
against them when they replenish their 










rationed commodities. These deposits mug 
be made within 15 days of the date og 
the checks. The checks are nonnegotia 
and are not to be passed on to another 
trader or wholesale dealer. 








How will the OPA keep a check on the 
operation of the system? 






If you maintain a ration bank account, 
your deposit slips and ration bank records 
must be available for inspection by OPA 
agents. Ration records at banks also will) 
be open for their inspection. 












Suppose a ration bank account is over 
drawn? 






The OPA warns that this would be con 
sidered a serious violation of the regula 
tions. Depositors are supposed to keep a 
close and accurate check of their balances 
in bank. In case of an overdraft, the ban: 
will notify the OPA, which may take suc 
action as closing the account. Banks do not 
have to honor checks reaching them the 
same day that deposits are made to cové 
them. 












Are all banks going to participate ij 
the nationwide ration banking s 
tem? 







The OPA plans to make available all ¢o & 
the nation’s 14,000 commercial banks with 
a total of 18,000 offices. 







What are the banks going to do with 
these millions of ration stamps, cov- 
pons and certificates that pile up? 





The plan is for the banks to burn the 
piles of ration slips every two weeks it 
the presence of responsible bank official: 
after the deposits have been recorded on 
the books of the banks. 


What is the value of the ration banking 
system? Won‘t it complicate matters 


for dealers in rationed commodities? me 
The system is designed to simplify the sx 
method of handling ration stamps, cov- of 
pons and certificates. It is to supplant 60 
the present system whereby dealers go to Bi 
their local War Price and Rationing § ing « 
Boards to turn in thousands of paper rm § of di 
tion slips in exchange for ration certificates In 
of higher denomination. These local boards , 
. ; engi 
are not staffed to handle this huge routine 
task; dealers seeking to exchange ration coole 
slips often must stand in line while await- § "8" 
ing their turns. Furthermore, the banking § Stopy 
system is aimed at providing safekeeping § Press 
and checks against fraud for this new §...fin 


“secondary money” that is needed to buy Bf tubes 
rationed commodities. happ 
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"To take off so quickly in this bitter cold, 
they must be American-built planes" 


a IT’s 60° BELOW ZERO in Russia, 
or Alaska, getting an airplane engine 
started and safely warmed-up is no easy 
job. Doing this quickly, to anyone famil- 
iar with arctic flying, would seem too 
good to be true. 


But this winter, U.S. airplanes are tak- 
ing off faster, doing it with far less risk 
of damage than before. Here’s the story. 

In extreme cold, oil in an aircraft 
engine congeals and clogs its vital oil 
cooler and oil lines. Formerly, unless the 
engine was warmed-up very slowly, such 
stopped-up oil lines caused extreme back- 
pressures in today’s complex oil systems 
.--finally causing delicate-walled oil core 
tubes to burst wide open! And when that 
happened it was curtains for the engine! 

At AiResearch laboratories, engineers 
on air and oil pressures and temperatures 
decided to give U.S. airplane engines 
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fully automatic, completely safe control 
of oil pressures under all conditions. And 
they succeeded in doing exactly that. 
But they didn’t quit there. Soon they 
had these formerly dangerous back-pres- 
sures doing a useful job... blowing con- 
gealed oil out of the clogged lines in less 
time than they could be cleared before. 
The result this winter is U.S. airplanes 


that start faster and safer. They’re air- 
planes that are making history on the 
coldest war fronts of the world. 

When peace is finally won, you can 
expect AiResearch know how from such 
specialized engineering experience as 
this to bring new marvels of air control 
equipment . . . to lighten the burdens of 
home and of work, in factory and on farm. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


vy 1on oF a. 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems - 


a RA 


Engine Air Intercoolers * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


are) “Where Controlled Air Does the Job” Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
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PUT A WAR SAVINGS STAMP ON EVERY 
CHRISTMAS CARD YOU SEND 


This Christmas, Americans will send their families and friends 


More than one billion Christmas cards. 


A ten-cent War Savings Stamp on cach of these cards 

Will fill 20 million War Stamp Books, and start a million more! 
Enough to put more than 100 million dollars in the U. $. Treasury ! 
Enough to buy 500 long-range bombers ! 

Enough to buy 2,500 fast fighter planes! 

Enough to buy 1,000 sixty-ton tanks! 


Enough to buy 3 heavy cruisers! 


a a a ny co oe 
Only one hope in our hearts... 

To win the Victory that will bring our boys home to us, 
hal enche genllle, cum cagin, 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


a. in this year of war 

Let’s add a Victory note 

To our customary Christmas greetings . . .. 
Let’s put a War Savings Stamp on every card we send! 

On every Christmas card to our families and friends; 

On every Christmas message we've planned to send to customers; 
On every Christmas card and letter we address 


To every Soldier, Sailor, and Marine! 


) Are es 

And make a Christmas Card Crusade for Freedom! 
For every War Savings Stamp we buy and send 
Will help bring Victory nearer . . . will help create 

A vast reserve of buying power which, 

Unleashed by Peace, will bring prosperity and jobs 


For all our boys when they come home. 


A SUGGESTION FROM CALVERT 








HOW YOU CAN JOIN IN...AND HELP TO WIN THIS CHRISTMAS CARD CRUSADE FOR 


Stationery and drug 
stores can help by 
having Stamps for 
sale at card coun- 
ters and displaying 
reprints of this 
message. 


Paste the Stamp 

directly on the = 
greeting card. It we 
may then be cut out — |= 
or steamed off 
and placed in a 
War Stamp Book. 








Business organize- 
tions can help by 
putting a War Stamp 
on every greeting 
card they send to 
employees, customers, —_ 
and associates. 





FREEDOM! 


Factories, schools, 
theatres, can help 
by displaying this 
message (reprints 
without our name 
free on request) on 
their bulletin boards. 


Department stores 
4 Ps af; can aid by displaying 
fi Ke this message in adver- 
isso tisements over their 
own names; and. by 
selling Wer Stamps 
at card counters. 





Organizations or companies desiring reprints of this message suitable for their own signature are invited to communicate with Calvert Distillers Corp., 1500 Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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OUR ‘KITCHEN CONGRESS’: 
REAL WIELDERS OF POWER 


Small Group That Writes Executive Orders Controls Nation’s Life 


Blank-check powers of 
laws applied by Attorney 
General and Budget Bureau 


The real war laws that the citizen has 
to live with are being written, not by 
Congress, but behind closed and well- 
guarded doors in downtown Washington. 
Two of these laws come from the White 
House to each one that Congress enacts. 
The Government agencies, on a light day, 
write 20 times as many rules for the 
citizen to obey as Congress does in the 
same length of time. 

These regulations which rule the life of 
the citizen are being written by a “Kitchen 
Congress” of legal experts, somewhat remi- 
niscent of the “Kitchen Cabinet” of the 
Jackson regime, with no press gallery sit- 
ting by to report the debate. When they 
come to light in the form of an executive 
order from the White House or a depart- 
mental regulation, they have the full effect 
of a law that had been debated and voted 
through Congress. Each, alike, draws its 


breath of legal authority from an act of 
Congress which gave the President or the 
agency the power to fashion it. 

In one year of war, President Roosevelt 
has issued some 890 executive orders. In 
the same period, the executive agencies 
have written a five-foot shelf of directives, 
orders and rules. They run to a minimum 
of 10,647,000 words and would fill upward 
of 100 volumes. In the two years of its 
life, this Congress has enacted 776 public 
laws, exclusive of private pension bills. 

The presidential average during the last 
year is 2.4 executive orders a day. The 
law-passing average of this Congress is 
1.09 a day. A very light day among the 
Government agencies will bring 21 sep- 
arate sets of regulations and orders. A fair 
day brings 45. In a fairly light week, they 
will run to 204,750 words. 

Their content touches the purse and the 
intimate life of every citizen. They tell 
the manufacturer what he may make, the 
farmer what he may grow, the employer 
how he shall deal with his employes. They 
tell the worker how much he may earn, 
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. .. Without it an order wouldn’t be executive 


what he may buy, wear, eat, build, how 
much he may drive his car, and whether 
he may wear cuffs on his trousers or she 
may wear a girdle. They rule the details 
of the daily life of the American. 

The presidential order and departmen- 
tal regulations are the reflexes which re- 
spond when an act of Congress hits the 
statute books. The war demands quick 
decisions and a centralized control of the 
things needed to win. Thus, to the vast 
powers it already had given to the Chief 
Executive, plus those which fall to him un- 
der the Constitution as Commander in Chief 
of Army and Navy, Congress has passed 
along a new batch of powers. It now is 
debating whether it has given too many. 

As it stands now, Congress appropriates 
war funds, supplies legal authority for the 
Administration to wield on questions of 
policy, and passes private pension bills. 
From the blank-check powers in the hands 
of the Executive, the downtown agencies 
write the rules of living for the citizen. 

The Budget Bureau might be called the 
Rules Committee of the “Kitchen Con- 
gress.” Through it flows all executive 
orders. It gets first crack at them, what- 
ever the source or origin. Many of the in- 
terpretations of what powers Congress 
intended to convey first see the light of 
day there. Orders coming from other ex- 
ecutive agencies go first to the Budget 
Bureau before they reach the President. 

Cabinet officers who drop a proposed 
executive order into the hands of Mr. 
Roosevelt in private almost invariably 
find it winds up in the offices of Harold D. 
Smith, the Budget Director, and Wayne 
Coy, the presidential assistant, assigned to 
the Budget Bureau. The preparation and 
handling of these legal bundles is one of 
their most important functions. 

This specific function of the Budget 
Bureau dates back to the 1937 report of 
the President’s Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Departments, which 
is the basis for the present setup. As if with 
an eye to the future, the report said: 

“Executive orders have long been used. 
They are particularly necessary in periods 
of emergency when there is rapid change 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
first crack at... 


in governmental policies and organization. 
Executive direction and control of na- 
tional administration would be impossible 
without the use of this device. The Bureau 
of the Budget .. . 
aid the President in consideration of ad- 
ministrative problems and the draft of 
necessary 


should be equipped to 


executive orders.” 

The most important laws of the war 
pass through the Smith-Coy offices before 
moving along, with the powers they con- 
vey, to the agencies that will write a set 
of regulations to tell the citizen what he 
may or may not do. Under an executive 
order establishing a routine procedure for 
the handling of executive orders, their ap- 
proval by the Bureau is mandatory before 
the document can get to the President. 

This that the Budget Bureau 
legalists have much to say about the type 
of agency that shall handle whatever job 
Congress has authorized. Usually this is 
done in consultation with the prospective 
operating head of the agency. Then the 
agency must depend upon the Bureau for 
the funds with which to handle the job. 

Through this channel have cleared ex- 
ecutive orders specifying over-all operat- 
ing methods for the draft, censorship, the 
Office of Price Administration, the War 
Manpower Commission and the War Pro- 
duction Board. the agencies 
which move men into the Army, decide 
what may be printed for Americans to 
read, set the prices for goods, decide where 
men and women shall work, and rule the 
industries of the land. The War Labor 
Board, which draws the line for the work- 
ing man and his employer, also got the 


means 


These are 


breath of life from an executive order. A 
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new one now is in the making to revise the 
setup of the Manpower Commission. 

Another potent force in the “Kitchen 
Congress” is Attorney General Francis 
Biddle. If the Budget Bureau officials are 
the Rules Committee, the Attorney General 
is the parliamentarian. He seeks laws and 
precedents for the legal basis for doing the 
things that the executive orders seek to do. 

The Attorney General’s office has been 
a port of call for all executive orders since 
1933. During the first six months of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Administration one ex- 
ecutive order had to be reissued three times 
department that 
wanted the order found the right legal 
formula. Twice the order found 
illegal. After that, all such orders were 
routed through the Attorney General. 

A half-dozen men, or more, figure in 
the higher councils of the “Kitchen Con- 
gress.” Leon Henderson talks for prices; 
Donald Nelson for war production; the 
regular Cabinet 
within their special fields; James F. Byrnes 
and Benjamin Cohen for inflation con- 
trols; Justice Samuel I. Rosenman, a long- 
time friend of the President, counsels on 
many subjects. And Bernard M. Baruch 
moves in and out with advice, playing a 
wholly unofficial and unobtrusive role. 

Operating in another field are hundreds 
of Government lawyers. They work in 
every department and agency. Their job 
often is more akin to that of the legis- 
lative draftsmen who work for congres- 
sional committees. Behind the scenes, they 
take the decisions of the committees and 
whip them into legislative language. Sim- 
ilarly, the Government lawyers write the 


before the executive 


was 


members for subjects 
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‘ASSISTANT PRESIDENT’ 
... the legal bundles 


COY 


regulations that the citizens live by. An 
act of Congress is a passive law until they 
have translated it into active regulations 
The regulations are the active law by 
which a citizen may be sent to jail. 

Their regulations, like executive orders, 
must be approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral before they go into effect. The Justice 
Department studies them to see that they 
conform to the legal line drawn by Con- 
gress. The regulations pour out of the 
Department in a steady stream. Revisions, 
modifications and cancellations pile out 
after them. Not even a Government lav- 
yer can quite keep pace with all of them 

WPB and OPA have been two of th 
most prolific producers of regulations, both 
of them operating upon business and the 
consumer and reaching the citizen in mos 
of the phases of his daily life. Ignorance * 
no excuse for breach of the law. But one@ 
the early OPA regulations ran to mor 
than 300,000 words, and even a light ul 
may bring as many as 11 sets of new rule 
from that agency. 

Congress is stirring against this out 
pouring of laws from the “Kitchen Cor 
gress.” Many members have a definite 
feeling that the result of the election cam 
in part, at least, from the jumble of rege 
lations from downtown Washington. 

Representative Sumner (Dem), @ 
Texas, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, used strong words: “If th 
Democratic Party is to survive, it can om 





survive as a champion of the principles ¢ 
democracy, which is a government of th 
people and a government of laws, and m0 
a government by regulations. A gover 
ment by regulations is not a democracy 
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Navy’s Road to Victory: 
Comeback From Pearl Harbor 


Lessons Learned and Record of Achievements in One Year of War 


Re-emphasis on value 
of control of the seas. 
Importance of air arm 


One full year of war has served to im- 
press upon the United States one old lesson 
and to teach one new lesson. 

The old lesson is this: The nation that 
is able to control the seas of the world can 
dominate the world. Hitler, today, for all 
of his land victories, is beginning to ap- 
preciate that fact. The United States dur- 
ing 1942 learned to appreciate the same 
fact as Japan ran wild and German sub- 
marines preyed almost at will on shipping 
within sight of American shores in Atlantic 
and Caribbean waters. 

Americans who now are cold for lack of 
oil, or rationed on coffee, or rationed on 
gasoline to conserve rubber, or facing ra- 
tions on butter and fats and other things 
are learning this old lesson in a new and 
practical way. 

The new lesson is this: The airplane to- 
day plays a major, and, in some cases, a 
dominant part in the control of the seas. 
Pearl Harbor, Wake, Guam, the Philip- 
pines, then Hong Kong, Singapore, Su- 
matra, Java, Burma, all offered 1942 ex- 
perience attesting to the importance of 
that hard-learned lesson. Without air pow- 
er, sea power went down. 

It did not take long to learn these les- 
sons. In the same single year of their 
learning, the United States found the time 
and strength to do these other positive 
things: 

First, its Navy, reorganized and 
strengthened, drove submarines away from 
the Eastern coastal waters of the United 
States and out of the Caribbean. 

Second, its Navy, recovered from ini- 
tial defeats at Pearl Harbor and in the 
seas around the Dutch Indies, won a se- 
ries of victories over the Japanese Navy 
in the greatest naval encounters of mod- 
ern history. 

To Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander 
in Chief of the United States Fleet, these 
accomplishments are just the first step on 
the road to a victory that will leave no 
doubt about American power to dominate 
the world’s seas. Admiral King took com- 
mand of the American Navy after Pearl 
Harbor. He is a flier and former com- 
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mander of aircraft carriers, who under- 
stands air power over the ocean in its rela- 
tion to sea power. He also is a former sub- 
marine commander who understands the 
power and functioning of ships that work 
under the sea. He also is a commander 
with long experience—including prewar 
experience in patrol work against German 
submarines in the Atlantic—in the han- 
dling of surface ships. 

Admiral King took over when the for- 
tunes and the reputation of the American 
Navy were at very low ebb. His first or- 
ders had to be orders for defense, not at- 
tack. He ordered that Hawaii and Mid- 
way—the very bedrock on which Ameri- 
can Pacific defenses are built—must be 
held at all costs. He ordered that the long 
supply line to Australia, reaching down 
from Hawaii, through the Fiji Islands to 
New Caledonia, must be held also at any 
cost. 

Those lines were held during critical days. 
Their holding, however, stripped the de- 
fenses of Alaska and the Aleutians tem- 
porarily. Japanese forces moved into the 
Aleutians and the reputation of the Ameri- 
can Navy dropped to a new low. 

Today, Admiral King can look about the 
world with satisfaction. 





—Official U. 8. Navy photo @&om Acme 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ CONGRATULATED 
Offense still is the best defense 


The Navy that he commands is on the 
offensive in the Pacific. It has defeated on 
the surface of the sea the best that Japan 
can throw against it. It has defeated Ja- 
pan’s naval air force in every major en- 
counter. It has crippled seriously Japan’s 
merchant marine by submarine attack, so 
seriously that the rich Japanese conquests 
in the Southwest Pacific are not being ex- 
ploited as they could be exploited. It has 
convoyed to battle areas nearly 1,000,000 
American troops with negligible loss. 

That isn’t all. As Admiral King looks 
over the Navy that he commands he sees 
the making of a two-ocean, or even a 
seven-ocean, Navy. After Pearl Harbor, 
eight of this nation’s 15 battleships were 
sunk or damaged. It had lost the use of 19 
other warships in the same way. There was 
a loss of 177 airplanes. 

Now the Fleet’s Commander in Chief 
can see the following: 

In warships. Of battleships, this country 
now possesses at least 16, six of them new, 
with Pearl Harbor losses more than made 
up. Twelve more battleships are building, 
of which six are in the 45,000-ton class. 
Six additional big battle cruisers are com- 
ing along. In light and heavy cruisers, this 
country had 37 in service and 54 building 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. Another 500,- 
000 tons of cruisers were projected. There 
have been losses, but cruiser strength is 
rising fast. Of destroyers, this country had 
171 at the time of Pearl Harbor, with 191 
building. Another 900,000 tons of destroy- 
ers and escort vessels was projected. Again 
there have been losses, but destroyer 
strength soon will skyrocket. No other na- 
tion even approaches a building program 
of this size. Warship deliveries will be at 
their peak by mid-1943. 

In aircraft and carriers. Admiral King 
today can survey a naval air force that is 
without peer. Of the Navy’s original seven 
aircraft carriers, four are destroyed. But at 
least 18 other big carriers are building, 
with great numbers of converted carriers 
coming along. Furthermore, the Navy to- 
day operates land-based planes. It plans a 
force of 27,500 operating aircraft as its 
basic forcee—an air arm of immense size. 
This will be an air force trained specifically 
for co-operation with the Fleet in con- 
trolling the world’s seas. Admiral King 
believes and is convinced that an air force 
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tied into, not separate from, the Navy is 
essential. 

In submarines. The American undersea 
fleet numbered 113 submarines at the war’s 
outbreak. Nearly 200 more either are built 
or building. This is bad news for Japan’s 
already hard-pressed merchant fleet. 

In men. The Navy that Admiral King 
took over late in 1941 numbered under 
400,000, today numbers more than 1,400,- 
000, and by the end of 1948 will number 
2,000,000. A large proportion of the men 
on warships now fighting and winning 
battles are men the 
Navy since Pearl Harbor. 

In merchant ships. A navy depends up- 
on great trains of supply ships. Those ships 
are available today in numbers 
Navy needs are assured of fulfillment. 

In bases. The American Navy today is 
prepared to operate over vast reaches of 
the world’s 
operating bases, or has access to operating 


who have entered 


great 


oceans because it 


possesses 
bases at-strategic places where it most 
needs them. 

In experience. Shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor a high-ranking British admiral ob- 
served that the United States Navy was a 
good Navy for convoy work, but obvious- 
ly not a Navy that could be depended 
upon in sea battle because it had had no 
real test since the War of 1812. 

The Navy that Admiral King commands 
today is a battle-hardened Navy. In open 
combat American naval 
force on more than one occasion has met a 
Japanese force larger in numbers and 
size of ships and has decisively defeated 
that force. 

In all the world, there is no navy—when 
its full force is assembled—that is a match 
in size or experience or air strength for the 
Navy that this country possesses and is 


on the sea, an 
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building. That’s the situation one year 
after the United States suffered one great 
naval defeat at Pearl Harbor and another 
from Germany’s submarines in the At- 
lantic. 

However, the American Navy today is 
divided. It is having to be a two-ocean 
Navy and even a seven-ocean Navy be- 
fore the ships and men and aircraft for a 
Navy of that size are available. It is handi- 
capped by the fact that the British Air 
Force, when it had the chance, did not 
blast Germany’s submarine-building yards 
and did not blast Germany’s battleships 
when they were lying around within range. 
This means that many American warships 
must remain tied to convoy duty in the 
Atlantic when they are needed in the 
Pacific. 

Even so, on the anniversary of a great 
defeat, the American Navy under Ad- 
miral King’s command is moving strongly 
to the offensive in a drive that eventually 
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will carry it to the shores of Japan. Only 
then will the new Navy be satisfied with 
the revenge it exacts for a humiliating ex 
perience on Dec. 7, 1941. 
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HITLER’S END NEAR? 


Signs of Crack-up of Nazi Empire, Hemmed in by Powerful Enemies 


Shortages of oil and fuel, 
hate of enslaved people as 
factors in hastening fall 


Hitler now has an empire. On paper 
that empire appears great and strong. It 
covers a continent. Within it are 350,000,- 
000 people. There are immense resources 
of materials and industrial equipment. 

The German Army, now available for 
defense of the Hitler empire, still is the 
world’s strongest. In all, it numbers 
nearly 10,000,000 men. It is well-equipped 
and experienced. Its air force remains 
powerful. Because of these facts, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, U.S. Army Chief of 
Staff, emphasizes that the United States 
cannot be too optimistic, but must build 
a great army of its own. 

Yet this new German empire, while 
powerful and dangerous on the battlefield 
now, is shaky on a long-time basis at home. 
That raises the question why that empire, 
so formidable-appearing, may be weak in 
its foundations. 

There are several answers to that ques- 
tion. Those answers, as given by officials 
who have been studying Germany most 
closely, are briefly these: For one thing, 
the Hitler empire is landlocked. Germany 
failed to break out of Europe either in the 
English Channel, at Gibraltar, at Suez, or 
through Russia to the Indian Ocean. The 
blockade is tight and growing tighter. 
Secondly, the empire is ringed with power- 
ful enemies on every side. Next, the em- 
pire is filled with enemies on the inside. 
And finally, Hitler’s empire isn’t self-sup- 
porting. All in all, it is a jerry-built struc- 
ture that the Germans control. 

To win this war, Hitler needed to break 
out of Europe to gain access to the mar- 
kets of the world. In 1940, he came closest 
to breaking out through the English Chan- 
nel. In 1941, he had his chance to defeat 
Russia and break through the Caucasus. 
In 1942, he came within a few miles of 
breaking through to the Red Sea at Suez. 
In every case Hitler failed, even if by a 
narrow margin. A look at the empire that 
he did conquer shows what is wrong, and 
why that empire is shaky. 

If that empire is to stand up econom- 
ically, it must contain the materials and 
the machinery to make it self-sustaining. 
A glance shows where it breaks down. 

Food. The empire is far short of self- 
sufficiency. The German people themselves 
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are hungry. Fats and oils are critically 
short. There is not enough even of cereals. 
Germany has sworn to eat even though 
the rest of her empire starves. Parts of it— 
Greece and Poland—are starving. Other 
parts, including Italy, are down near to 
starvation ration. One more hard winter 
would see food riots all over Europe. Now 
only the army is well fed. 

Fibers. Hitler’s empire is starved for 
fibers. It relied on imports for all of its 
cotton and most of its wool. Now there are 
no imports. Cotton reserves are exhausted. 
Wool receipts from conquered areas in 
Russia are disappointing. Clothing from 
synthetic fibers is sharply rationed. Even 
the army can’t keep warm in Russia. 
This winter Hitler has an empire of shiv- 
ering people. 

Fuel. Germany has plenty of coal. But 
Italy and other parts of the empire have 
more needs for coal than Germany can 
meet. Italy’s coal ration is down to one- 
sixth of normal. The basis of mechanized 
warfare is oil, and oil is Germany’s weak- 
ness. The Hitler empire has only about 7 
per cent of the world’s supply of petro- 
leum. The drive to take the oil of the 
Caucasus into that empire fell short. Now 
Hitler’s synthetic oil plants, his refineries, 
the Rumanian fields and his electric power 
plants are special targets for bombing. A 
breakdown of the empire is possible as a 
result of the lack of fuels 
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Fertilizers. Farming every acre, Ger- 
many depends heavily on fertilizers to 
keep her farms producing. Now she is up 
against severe shortages, especially of 
phosphates. Enough of these simply is not 
to be had within Hitler’s empire. 

Metals. Germany has plenty of iron ore, 
so long as supplies can be brought from 
Sweden. But Hitler is short of copper, of 
tin, of nickel, of chromite and of tungsten. 
The empire has been combed in desperate 
searches for scrap of every kind. 

Transport. This is another great weak- 
ness of the Hitler empire. Parts of the 
transport system are cracking. Other parts 
already have broken down. Coastal water 
routes from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea, which were vital parts of the 
system, are cut off, or will be as the Allies 
tighten their control of all Europe’s sur- 
rounding seas. The inland canals and riv- 
ers are unequal to their traffic burdens. 
Railroad terminals, shops, and locomotives 
are special targets for bombers. Now Hit- 
ler is being blocked from moving vital 
supplies within his empire. Italy cannot get 
coal and iron. In the end, crack-up of the 
transport system may beat Hitler. 

But a scrutiny of the inside of Hitler’s 
empire reveals other kinds of weaknesses. 
Hitler is trying to make an empire out of 
a miscellany of peoples. Some of these 
are captive peoples. Others are at least 
theoretically allies. From within that 
crazy-quilt empire now are coming noises 
of hate and rebellion. The internal struc- 
ture of conquered Europe is shaking. 

Germany. Even though the German peo- 
ple are disciplined to stand for much, Hit- 
ler has his domestic problems. At the top, 
he and his party leaders have a quarrel 
with the army generals. That break has 
sharpened as Hitler’s strategy has broken 
down. At the bottom, German labor and 
the middle class long since have lost all 
the benefits hoped for from the Nazi revo- 
lution. The home-front is weakened, but 
not yet breaking. In other countries, the 
situation is worse: 

Italy is wobbly, sick of war, obviously 
looking for a chance to jump to the Allies, 
and is kept in line only by German di- 
visions and the Gestapo. 

France is half in the Allied camp. An 
underground force of 2,000,000 promotes 
sabotage and plots an uprising for the day 
when Allied forces set foot on French soil. 

Russia, in the captured areas, keeps up a 
constant guerrilla warfare behind the 
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of co-operation 
undermine 


German lines. Instead 
there is a constant fight to 
German domination. 

The Balkans are seething with unrest. Ru- 
mania and Hungary are at each other’s 
throats. Yugoslavia is not yet conquered. 

Norway is in a state of endless revolt 
against Hitler’s Quisling. And the Czechs, 
the Poles, the Dutch, the Greeks, and the 
Belgians in the rest of the collection that 
Hitler is trying to force into his “New 
Order” are just looking for a chance to 
rise against the ruler. 

A glance at the situation facing the Hit- 
ler empire from the outside shows more 
reasons why its trembling and may fall. 
Hitler is trying to defend a vast triangular 
front of 9,000 miles. And on each side is a 
powerful enemy force. All three fronts are 
open to invasion. 

On the West, Britain, which Hitler 
might have invaded in 1940, now is an 


arsenal getting set to launch its own 

invasion against Hitler. 

On the South, the vast Mediter- 
ranean coast line invites invasion. The 
Allied thrust may be made through 
Italy or the Balkans. 

On the East, the Russians are 
threatening to trap the 300,000 Axis 
troops before Stalingrad and to dislo- 
cate the whole front. 

So the picture is one of a Hitler empire 
hemmed in on the outside by powerful 
enemies and weakened on the inside by 
shortages of vital materials and political 
strains. Predictions are heard of a sudden 
and general collapse of the whole struc- 
ture. But officials are more inclined to 
look for a gradual breakdown. They expect 
to see Hitler’s allies begin before long to 
break away. 

Military defeats, in the official view, are 
the surest way to bring the shaky in- 
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ternal condition in Hitler’s empire to a 
crisis. And there is where the vast re. 
sources and industrial power and military 
might of the United States come in. In the 
judgment of high officials, that strength 
promises the ultimate defeat of Hitler. Gen. 
eral Marshall urges America to make the 


heavy sacrifices and build the large Army ( 


that will make Hitler’s defeat a certainty, 
The elements opposed to Hitler have grovw. 
ing incentives to try to avert a fight to the 
bitter end in defense of the remnants of 
an empire. So the leaders of those elements 
may attempt to push him aside and to 


take matters into their own hands. 


The Hitler empire seems doomed to 
fall. It never reached the vast size that 


Safe 
den 


Hitler dreamed for it. Big as it is, vital Ne 


resources of war are not included. And 


cessf! 


without those resources, the empire is too § that 


big to be defended against a ring of 


powerful enemies. 
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ne | Safety of our men, 


denial of aid to enemy 

t) | as guiding principles 

to BY ELMER DAVIS 

at 

Now that our great expeditién has suc- 


nd | cessfully landed in Northern Africa, now 
oo § that our Navy has brilliantly defeated still 
of | another attempt of the Japanese to dis- 
lodge us from the Solomon Islands, it is a 
vood time to discuss the whole relation- 
ship of war information to the security of 
military operations. 

i A free people has a right to know just 
as much as possible about the progress of 
a war it is fighting. The only limitation on 
that right is that, in giving information to 
our own people, we should not also give in- 


i formation to the enemy which will en- 
: danger the lives of American soldiers and 
9] | sailors, or perhaps endanger our prospect 


of victory. No good citizen would disagree 
with that in principle; but, when it comes 
to applying the principle, there are dis- 
agreements, some of which can be removed 
by a wider understanding. 

Take an easy case first. With our landing 
in Africa, a military secret was disclosed 
which had been kept for months. Some 
4 people have called it a badly kept secret; 
but there is one sufficient proof that it was 
a well kept secret, and that is that the 
enemy was taken completely by surprise. 

Not only did none of the Axis air and 
land forces that were stationed only a few 
hours away from some of our landing 
points arrive in time to oppose the land- 
ing; but one great convoy of our troops 
traveled hundreds of miles, another trav- 
eled thousands of miles, without losing a 
ship or a man from enemy action. Enemy 
submarines were numerous in the Eastern 
Atlantic, yet not a single attack was made 
on our vessels there, and only one in the 
Mediterranean, before they reached their 
objective. Ships were sunk by enemy sub- 
marines and by enemy planes after the 
landings had begun, but there were no 
attacks on the way. In other words, many 
people knew, but nobody told . . . 

hat is a case in which anybody can 
see that it made sense to withhold military 
information. In other cases it is not so 
plain; and lately there has been some 
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‘|WHY NEWS IS CENSORED: 
:|ELMER DAVIS EXPLAINS 


‘| Government's Basic Policy Outlined by Director of War Information 


loudly expressed dissatisfaction with issu- 
ance here of military and naval news. 
Now it is not denied that mistakes have 
been made in the past in the issuance of 
such news. The original announcements on 
the Tokyo raid were correct as far as they 
went, but they omitted something; and that 
omission did mislead American opinion. It 
misled the enemy, too, which was its pur- 
pose; but that purpose could probably have 
been accomplished, in the beginning, with- 
out misleading our own people. It was r>t 
so done; and it was hard to see any way 
of correcting it afterward without en- 
dangering the lives of many persons. 

Some of the news of ship losses in the 
Pacific, also, while delayed only for reasons 
of military security, was unquestionably 
ia sca teens ae 
What news of military opera- 
| tions should be withheld from 
| the American people? 

When should we deny to the 
enemy information on the ex- 
tent of losses we have suffered? 

What factors govern the re- 
lease of news on our victories 


and defeats? 





These and other questions are 
answered here by the Director 
of War Information. 


_— 





delayed longer than was necessary. So 
there was much criticism; and it may be 
coincidence that this criticism reached its 
peak in the week before the election. But 
it is a fact, as Mr. Raymond Gram Swing 
broadcast recently, that the public became 
most critical of the military news policy 
at a time when that policy was better than 
it ever had been, and a great deal better 
than the public believed. 

The basic principle of that policy, let me 
repeat, has been that the American people 
is entitled to full information—ezcept in- 
formation which is not known to the 
enemy; and which, if it were known to 
the enemy, would endanger American 
lives, American ships, or the success of 
American military operations. This princi- 
ple of military security involves both 


operations which are going on, and opera- 
tions which are in prospect. Last summer, 
for instance, there was a good deal of 
public clamor for action in the Aleutians. 
Now there’s no doubt that our Army and 
Navy are going to throw the Japs out of 
the Aleutians, in due course; and it would 
have been a good thing to do it last 
summer if it could have been done without 
interfering with more important projects. 

But those islands are a front of second- 
ary importance, from the strategic point 
of view; it was sufficient to put in there 
forces strong enough to stop the enemy 
and put him on the defensive, in order 
that we might concentrate stronger forces 
for the attack on the Solomons. But we 
could not very well explain to the public 
that we were conducting not much more 
than a holding operation in the Aleutians, 
because we needed the bulk of our forces 
for an offensive elsewhere, which the 
enemy did not expect. 

Military security is complicated fur- 
ther by the conditions of modern naval 
warfare, in which air fighting plays so 
great a part. In some of the naval battles 
in the Pacific, as you will remember, no 
surface warship on either side ever saw 
an enemy ship; the fighting was conducted 
by planes at distances of hundreds of 
miles. Several other engagements have 
taken place at night, when visibility was 
bad and neither side could be sure what 
damage it had inflicted. 

An instance was the battle of Savo Is- 
land on the night of August 8-9, in which 
three American cruisers and one Aus- 
tralian cruiser were sunk. Our first an- 
nouncement of that action was made by 
Admiral King on August 10, and stated 
that our losses—the Australians announce 
their own—were at least one cruiser sunk 
and two others damaged, besides two de- 
stroyers and a transport damaged. That 
was all the Navy high command knew at 
the time it made the announcement. A 
few hours later it was learned that the 
two damaged cruisers had sunk; but there 
was good reason to believe that the enemy 
did not know how much harm he had 
done us in the dark. For, if he had known, 
his ships would have gone right on to 
attack the transports then debarking our 
Marines on Guadalcanal. 

It has lately been complained that our 
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Navy represented that action as a victory, 
when it was in fact a defeat. Well, a later 
Navy communique said only that as a 
result of the action the enemy was forced 
to retreat. Perhaps he was not forced to 
retreat; buc the important fact is that he 
did retreat, and thereby missed the trans- 
ports which the cruisers that were sunk 
had been protecting. Either he was forced 
to retreat, or else he did not know how 
much damage he had done us; and since 
he did not know, it only made sense to 
withhold, for the time, the news that our 
forces operating in the Solomons had suf- 
fered such heavy losses. That news, I be- 
lieve, was held up longer than was neces- 
sary; but the initial delay was justified. 
(Incidentally, the enemy claimed that he 
had sunk not four but fourteen of our 
cruisers in that battle.) 

Something like a duplicate of that action 
took place off Cape Esperance on the 
night of October 11-12; but that time the 
situation and we won a 
clear-cut victory. In a few minutes’ fight- 
ing, two American cruisers sank three 
Japanese cruisers and four destroyers. But 
that time we did not know, for some days, 


was reversed, 


how much damage we had done the 
enemy; the first reports, and our first 


communiques, announced the sinking of 
only one enemy cruiser, not three. More 
good came later; but the 
public never seems to have realized that 
there we did to the enemy precisely what 
he had done to us at Savo Island two 
months before. 

It is still more doubtful if the enemy 
knows how much loss he has inflicted on 
us in battles fought by air, with the surface 
ships out of sight of one another. This was 
the case in the operations in which we 
lost, at various times, four aircraft carriers 
—first the Lexington, then the Yorktown, 
then the Wasp, and then another whose 
name is still withheld for a valid, and 
gratifying, reason of military security 
which not present earlier. Each of 
these ships sank some hours after the 
action in which it 
each sank at a considerable distance from 
the scene of the action, at a time when no 
enemy planes or warships were in sight; 
and in there was a_ strong 
probability that the enemy, though he 
knew the vessel had been badly damaged, 
did not know that it had been lost. 

It may be said that Tokyo broadcasts 
claimed these sinkings. Well, Tokyo broad- 
casts claim everything and admit almost 
nothing. In the operations in which we 
lost the Wasp, Tokyo claimed to have 
sunk three of our carriers; in the battle 
of the Santa Cruz Islands, when we lost the 


news along 


was 


had been damaged; 


every case 


last one, they claimed four. A compilation 
of Tokyo broadcasts shows that, all told, 
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the Japanese have announced the sinking 
of nineteen American aircraft carriers, 
when we had only seven to begin with. 
Nineteen is the claim; four is the fact. 
Actually, for all their assertions, they 
never claimed the Wasp by name till we 
had admitted that she was lost; so there is 
strong reason to believe that they were 
never sure they had got her till we told 
them. That consideration applies equally 
to the last carrier, sunk on October 26. 
We reported that carrier on October 28 as 
damaged, which was all we knew then; 
and announced her loss on October 31, as 
soon as we were sure of it. Why did we 
tell the 


enemy something he did not 
know? Because a_ situation had been 


created in which it seemed imperative to 
reassure the American people that their 
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for the duration ...a red, 
white and blue pencil 


Government was telling them the truth. 
What was that situation? At that time 
—the very end of October, which hap- 
pened by sheer coincidence to be the week 
before the election—at that time the coun- 
try was crawling with rumors, wiich ap- 
parently some citizens believed. ‘Tiere was 
a story that came in to Washington from 
various parts of the country, in slightly 
different forms—a story that the whole 
Pacific Fleet had been sunk, but that the 
Administration was going to hold up the 
news till after election. 
There was another story, reported from 
Upstate New York near the end of Oc- 
tober, that the Solomon Islands had ac- 
tually been lost about the middle of that 
month. Every day the Navy was issuing, 
and the newspapers were publishing, com- 





muniques reporting continued action jp 
the Solomons; but presumably people why 
swallowed that particular yarn though 
the Navy was writing fiction ... 

Well, these rumors—these phonies— 
were being spread around the country a 
the end of October; and certain people in 
Washington had to spend most of their 
time answering citizens who wanted ty 
know if it was really true that we ha/ 
suffered all these terrible disasters, but 
that the Administration was holding 
the news till after election. Now, it doe 
no good to a nation at war if its peopk 
become convinced—for whatever reason, 
at whosoever’s prompting—that their Gov. 
ernment is suppressing bad news becaus 
it is afraid of the public reaction. So when, 
on October 31, the news came in that the 
damaged carrier had been sunk, the Pres. 
dent gave orders that this be announced 
immediately; and it was. But our naval 
commanders in the Pacific doubt if the 
enemy, though he knew he had serious) 
damaged the ship, would have known that 
she was lost if we had not told him .., 

Once in a while we do try to discourag 
overoptimism such as is likely to aris 
when the news for a while is consistent) 
good. Take the case of submarines, fa 
instance. The vigorous efforts of our Navy 
have pretty well driven enemy submarine 
away from our own shores; and accord- 
ingly some people are likely to feel that 
the submarine menace is ended. It is not; 
submarines go where they meet least op- 
position, and they are still doing great 
damage in other parts of the world. Nov, 
if we say that, we are likely to be accusel 
of telling the people what to think. We ar 
not trying to do that at all, only to try t 
keep them from thinking something the 
does not fit the facts. 

I have tried to make as clear as I couli 
the policy which the Government is fd 
lowing on military news; a policy base 
on the two principles of telling the Amer- 
can people as much as we can, and no: 
telling the enemy what he does not knor 
already ... ; 

We cannot promise you that we shi 
always give you the whole truth immeé: 
ately; we are not going to promise thi 
we will announce the sinking of evel 
American ship that is sunk, just as soo 
as it is sunk. We are going to do that # 
so far as we can, but we shall not do! 
if it would help the enemy. We know tha! 
the American people are courageous enouf! 
to stand bad news. We believe that th 
American people are also intelligent enouf! 
not to want news that would imperil tl 
lives of American soldiers and sailors, 
diminish our prospects of victory. 

(Excerpts from an address on “War Ir 
formation and Military Security.”) 
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Blue Ox 


He has sworn to protect its secret with 
his life. When it is not in his possession 
it is under double-armed guard, twenty- 
four hours a day. 


He alone carries it from the guard- 
room to the airplane, and when the mis- 
sion has been completed, he carries it 
back to the guard-room. It is his respon- 
sibility. It is the Norden Bombsight. 
.. +» He calls it the “Blue Ox.” 


The bombardier of a Flying Fortress* 
is the man around whom the great air- 
plane is designed. Back of him and his 
instrument stretch thousands of man- 
hours, miles of blueprint, tons of alumi- 
num, barrels of midnight oil. 


An American bombardier, a “Blue Ox” 
An A bombard “Blue O 
and a Boeing Flying Fortress are the 


most formidable bombing team in the 
world. One reason is the great stability 
of the Flying Fortress, which provides a 
perfect bombing “platform” for “preci- 
sion bombing.” Another is the unequaled 
high-altitude performance, protective 
armament and fire-power, which enable 
the Fortress to reach her objective in day- 
light, despite flak or interceptors. 
“Precision bombing” first began to be 
effective when the Fortresses bombed 
their objectives in Europe by daylight — 
from great altitudes—and with a hitherto 
unheard-of accuracy. This brand-new 
military tactic owes much of its effec- 
tiveness to Boeing engineers, who worked 
until they had designed an airplane 
with the speed, range, stability, load, 
fire-power and altitude to do the job. 


The job still needs to be done, and 
the Fortresses are doing it every day- 
on major fighting fronts from Europe 
to the South Pacific. When the work 
of the Fortresses is over—when the war 
is won and the days of peace return 
Boeing engineers will find many poten 
tial outlets for their skill and talents. 


For in designing and building the Fl) 
ing Fortress and other advanced aircraft, 
30eing engineers and “productioneers”’ 
continually acquire new “know-how” in 
many fields: acoustical, electrical, struc 
tural, kind 
that helps to win wars, 


lubrication, etc. It’s the 
of “know-how” 
and will some day help to make peace 


time products better and cheaper. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOETI WG 


+ 
THE TERMS “"FLYING FORTRESS'’ AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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A SALUTE TO THE NAVY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The men who died at Pearl Harbor a year ago did 
not die in vain. 

The Navy that felt the crushing blow of the Japa- 
nese violation of the code of nations has risen to avenge 
that blow. 

The Navy that lost the use of many of its battleships 
and planes, that saw all its well-laid plans of a decade 
for defense in the Pacific destroyed in two hours, has 
grimly replaced its losses of ships and planes. It has 
since taken from the enemy a far larger toll in propor- 
tion to the total Japanese naval strength than that 
which we lost at Pearl Harbor bears to our total naval 
strength. 

These are the simple facts derived from a year of 
combat so far as numbers of ships and naval power are 
concerned. But they do not tell the whole story. 

It is fitting that there should have been released for 
publication this week the details of what happened at 
Pearl Harbor a year ago. For reasons that can be better 
understood today than several months azo. some of the 
facts have been withheld. We have thereby managed to 
deceive the enemy about the length of time needed to 
bring our repaired fleet back in action. 

What hasn’t been told yet, of course, are the circum- 
stances surrounding our unpreparedness at Pearl Har- 
bor before the attack, why the reconnaissance of our 
Navy did not detect the approach of what must have 
been a sizeable Japanese fleet, why our Army planes 
were caught on the ground, and why in view of the 
tense diplomatic situation existing at Washington we 
were not on the military alert at Hawaii. This is a 
phase which in due time will be explored, when court 
martial proceedings are held, but at the moment no 
useful purpose is served by endeavoring to argue about 
the facts of that fatal combination of circumstances 


U.S. HAD TO LET 
ENEMY FIRE FIRST 
AT PEARL HARBOR 


For the American Navy has 
been on the alert since Pear) 
Harbor, and if it was not on the 
alert before the United States 
and Japan formally declared a state of war, may it 
not some day be offered as persuasive testimony to the 
historians that a democracy that had no aggressive 
purpose was clearly caught by the aggressor because 
totalitarianism does not obey even the simplest codes 
of civilized conduct in the relations of states to one 
another? 

What, for instance, would the world have said if our 





fleet had gone out of Pearl Harbor and opened fire on 
the approaching Japanese units? What would the peo- 
ple of America have said about provoking a war in the 
Pacific? What would have happened to our command- 
ers had they fired the first shot? 

It will be said that when the Japanese actually at- 
tacked we should have been prepared to fight back in- 
stantly. But can planes be kept in the air constantly? 
Should our fleet have been mobilized for war and 
steamed out to sea as the Japanese came near? Orders 
of that kind could have come only from Washington. 


TRAGEDY GAVE 
US A NEW SPIRIT 
OF RESOLUTION 


Such questions can today be 
answered readily with hindsight, 
but they were not so easily an- 
swered in the week preceding 
December 7, 1941. The fact remains that Washington 
warned against any overt act on the part of our com- 
manders in the Philippines and in Hawaii. It was de- 
mocracy’s painful sacrifice to honesty and conscience. 

It is true we had sent a stiff note to Japan on No- 
vember 26, 1941, but Japan’s aggression didn’t begin 
in that month or that year. Her disregard of solemn 
treaties with us and her plain purpose to use Indo- 
China and Dutch Indies bases as a means of attack 
against the democracies were matters of record, em- 
phasized by her disposition of troops and naval forces. 
Her trend of aggressive policy was clear. Our firm de- 
termination to denounce such aggression was in itself 
no act of war. To state one’s case frankly and to utter 
mere words that the aggressor give up the territory he 
has forcibly taken is not a justification for another na- 
tion to go to war. There may be differences of opinion 
as to the wisdom of language of our notes to Japan and 
it will be contended that we should have permitted our 
relations with Japan, however intolerable, to drift along 
till Hitler was conquered. But history records that 
Japan never answered our final note nor did she send 
us any declaration of war or even notice of severance 
of diplomatic relations until her Navy actually at- 
tacked United States territory in Hawaii. 

The men who died at Pearl Harbor remain in ouf 
memories the victims of an aggression, but their loss 
brought to the United States Navy as well as to the 
people of America a new spirit of determination. The 
tragedy awakened among our men and women evefy- 
where, and particularly among our fighting forces, 4 
resolution which has been magnificently exemplified by 
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“| wholly disapprove of whet you say but will 
defend to the death your right te say it.” 
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Accomplishment since Pearl Harbor is remarkable in view 
pf distances and problems in Pacific—Admiral 


ing’s outstanding leadership. 


ihe O’Hares and the Bulkeleys, the Callaghans and 
the Klakrings. 
From the days when Generals MacArthur and Wain- 
ight began their sturdy defense of Bataan, from the 
lays when Admiral Hart’s little Far East squadron, in 
ompany with the indomitable Dutch, fought rear 
ard actions of delay so as to give our Navy a chance 
o reconstruct its power of defense and offense weak- 
ed by loss of ships and of strategic bases at Wake 
d Guam and the Philippines, the process has seemed 
ow. But in reality, considering the “logistics” of sup- 
bly and distance and the plight of our one-ocean Navy 
n a two-ocean war, it has been remarkably rapid. 
Every step our Navy has taken has been carefully 
xecuted according to a long-range plan adopted at 
e very outset of our entry into the war. We had to 
oose then between diversion of our entire Atlantic 
eet and merchant marine for a grand march across 


. fhe Pacific, thus weakening our British ally and play- 


g into Hitler’s hands, or keeping the convoys of mu- 

itions moving at full capacity in the Atlantic while 
€ increased our production and gradually established 

upply lines and fortified our bases for the long pull 
the Pacific. 


ONG-RANGE PLAN President Roosevelt and the 
POVERNS ACTION United States Chiefs of Staff 
BOTH OCEANS. wisely decided on the second 
course. Admiral King was 
brought to Washington to hold the combined jobs of 
ommander in Chief of the Fleet and Chief of Naval 
pperations. Able and energetic Admiral Nimitz was 
etailed to Hawaii to take charge of operations in the 
Pacific area. We began the long but truly miraculous 
ask of fighting a war seven to ten thousand miles 
way from the mainland of the United States against 
in enemy well fortified, with a concentrated fleet, and 
upplied from relatively nearby bases both for air and 
jargo-carrying purposes. The necessary expansion and 
organization at home, involving a colossal task of 
orale-building and administration, by Secretary 
tank Knox and his Under and Assistant Secretaries 
James Forrestal and Ralph Bard—has been ef- 
ciently accomplished. 
What we have achieved in a single year is cause for 
joicing. The United States Navy has escorted safely 
uany tens of thousands of troops to the Southwest 
acific, as well as to Britain, Ireland and Africa, and 





has set up garrisons and fuel depots along a string of 
island bases stretching far across the South Pacific— 
more than twice the distance between New York and 
London. We have made safe approaches to our own 
mainland, to Hawaii, to New Zealand, and to Aus- 
tralia—a defensive job of tremendous proportions. 


GREAT RECORD 
OF NAVY UNDER 
ADMIRAL KING 


But this is not all. The Navy, 
with its intrepid fliers and fear- 
less commanders of aircraft car- 
riers, has carried on offensive 
operations against the enemy in the Pacific, punishing 
him severely in the battles of the Coral and Java Seas 
and thwarting his major attack on Midway. In joint 
operations with the Army and the Marines, the Guad- 
alcanal air base has been captured and made secure 
against invasion by sea. Our daring submarine crews 
have sunk enemy ships in Japanese home waters. 

Throughout the early period of this war, our naval 
chieftains were confronted with the misguided propa- 
ganda that battleships were useless and that airpowe1 
was everything. Soon, however, as the aircraft carrier 
strength of both sides was depleted, it became ap- 
parent that the surface ship was badly needed. With 
light cruisers and destroyers, our naval commanders in 
the Pacific have not hesitated to tackle battleships and 
heavy cruisers. We have seen the breaks go against us 
as when we lost the cruisers Vincennes, Astoria and 
Quincy. But he who ventures nothing, gains nothing. 
We have subsequently retrieved those cruiser losses. 

The battle of the Solomons was a magnificent re- 
surgence of American courage and offensive spirit. Ad- 
miral Halsey has given our South Pacific fleet a won- 
derful impetus by his resoluteness and quickness to 
engage the enemy irrespective of superiority in num- 
bers. 

But, above all, there has been at the helm of our 
Navy, a quiet, unspectacular fighting man—a man 
modest, steady, independent-minded, and skillful in 
the art of deceiving the enemy by his dispersal of naval 
units. Today, as we look back over the year, we can 
express profound admiration for the record of Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King, Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet, and we can give unreservedly a 
nation’s salute of gratitude to the whole United States 
Navy—true to its great traditions, a noble exponent of 
the spirit of America. 

The men of Pearl Harbor have not died in vain. 















PICTOGRAMS OF PROGRESS: 
America’s First War Year 





Presented on this page is a graphic index of what the United States has 
accomplished in the one year since Pearl Harbor. Behind the pictorial symbols is the 
thundering chorus of millions of men under arms, of millions of workers turning out 
the tanks, planes, guns, shells, ships and other weapons of war. Here are some tow 


ARMY: By this time next year there will be a grand total of 7,500,000 
men in the Army ground, air and supply forces. 


NAVY: By this time next year there will be 1,500,000 sailors and 700,000 
Marines and Coast Guardsmen serving on seven seas. 


TANKS: Since December, 1941, the monthly output of these weapons has 
increased approximately 660 per cent. 


PLANES: Warplane production numerically is over 100 per cent above what 
it was when the Japanese bombs fell last December, and, if measured by tonnage 
of warplanes built, production is nearly three times the amount produced a year ago. 


WARSHIPS: The enemy would like to know the details of naval vessel 
construction. It will remain a secret. (All goals have been reached and topped) 


MERCHANT SHIPS: Last December we were launching about one ship a 


day. Now we are delivering three ships a day. 











ARMY 


(personnel) 


Dec. 7, 1941 
1,600,000 
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TANKS 


(monthly production) 





Dec., 1941 Dec.,1942 
750 5,000 
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(monthly production, all types) 





Dec., 1941 Dec., 1942 
2,400 5,000 
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WARSHIPS 


(rate of increase) 


1941 1942 
NOW 3 TIMES AS LARGE 
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Dec. 7, 1941 
375,000 


Dec., 1941 
100,000 tons 
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Dec. 7, 1942 
1,400,000 
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MERCHANT SHIPS 


(monthly production) 





Dec., 1942 
1,100,000 tons 
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The National Week 





FORMULA FOR SALARY CONTROL 





Guide for Employers on Pay Raises in New Rulings of Treasury 


When increases can be 
granted. Effect on bonuses, 
pensions and commissions 


Employers now are given a clearer idea 
of what they can do in regard to their 
salary policies and what they will be pre- 
vented from doing by the Government. 
This idea comes from detailed regulations 
issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, designed generally to hold sal- 
aries to present levels and to restrict top 
payments to $67,200 a year. 

Treasury jurisdiction extends to all sal- 
aries above $5,000 and to executive, ad- 
ministrative and professional salaries be- 
low that figure if employes have no union. 
However, a filing clerk’s salary, for ex- 
ample, would be under War Labor Board 
control. 

The regulations contain many specific 
examples, and as an employer you are ex- 
pected to be able to apply them without 
difficulty. In cases of doubt, however, your 
regional Salary Stabilization Unit should 
he consulted. 

Main points of control cover: 

When raises can be given. You are 
given some leeway m granting wage in- 
creases to the persons in your employ. You 
should remember, however, that the bur- 
«len of proof to justify any increases rests 
with the employer. Salary raises can be 
given without the Commissioner’s approv- 
al for these purposes: 

Promotions and _ reclassifications: You 
can promote an employe to a better posi- 
tion and give him the salary that goes 
with it. You also can reclassify a worker 
into a higher-paid job, such as making a 
junior accountant a senior accountant. 

Merit increases: The employer also can 
reward an employe for his good work with 
a salary increase, but it probably would 
be unsafe to give him more than your best 
man receives for the same work. 

Established plans: If you grant regular 
increases according to the length of time 
employes have been with the firm, those 
increases can be continued. 

Incentive payments: Where companies 
customarily give added pay for improved 
work, these payments also can continue. 

Trainees: Regular salary increases that 
result from a trainee system will not be 
disturbed. 

Commissions: The salaries or other com- 
pensation you pay that are based upon a 
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fixed percentage of sales can continue on 
that basis. Thus, higher payments may be 
made, but higher percentages cannot be 
offered. 

Bonuses: If year-end or Christmas bo- 
nuses are customary, they can continue. 
However, bonus payments cannot exceed 
those paid in the year ended before Oct. 
3, 1942, without approval. 

Pension. benefits. These are allowed 
when “reasonable” and are not to be con- 
sidered as salary. In general, you, as an 
employer, may contribute to employe pen- 
sion funds if such contributions are deduct- 
ible as expenses for tax purposes. 

Insurance. You still can pay premiums 
on group life insurance contracts for your 
employes. and they won't be considered as 
salary if they are deductible for tax pur- 
poses. Policies also may be taken out for 
individual employes if tax laws permit 
their costs as deductions 

Where approval is needed. Whenever 
you might want to grant a general increase 
to salaried workers, you should get the 
Commissioner to approve the new sched- 
ules. Regulations make no mention of the 
War Labor Board’s “little steel” formula, 
which allows wage increases of 15 per cent 
above levels of January, 1941. The Com- 
missioner’s office also should be consulted 
in these cases: 

Past promises: Your promise to raise 
salaries in the future is no good. The Com- 
missioner says they are generally to be 
considered invalid. Therefore. approval will 
be necessary to fulfill them. 

Salary contracts: Agreements that call 
for increases in the future also must be 
submitted for approval. However, if you 
promised in a contract to 
employe or 


promote an 
to give him a future raise 
because of merit, that agreement probably 
can be met. 

Overtime: You can't suddenly begin to 
make payments for overtime to your sal- 
aried workers. The Commissioner will re- 
gard this as an unauthorized increase. 

New jobs: Any new job classification 
must carry salary rates that prevail in the 
local area for the same type of work 
Otherwise, schedules must be approved. 

New Workers: You can’t employ new 
persons at salaries above your usual sched- 
ules. It would be advisable, for example, 
to get approval for the employment of a 
new executive at a higher salary than the 
one he replaced. 

Chances of approval: They aren’t too 








good. The regulations state clearly that 
“increases in salary rates will not be ap 
proved unless necessary to correct mal- 
adjustments or inequalities, or to aid ig 
the effective prosecution of the war.” How. 
ever, raises to employes earning less thap 
$5,000 are likely to be approved if you 
present rates are below prevailing scales, 

Salary decreases. No strings are at- 
tached to reducing salaries above $5,000, 
Lower salaries, however, generally can be 
decreased only with approval. Still, you 
probably can reduce low salaries if: They 
don’t fall below the highest payment made 
this year up to September 15; the worker 
is demoted or relieved of responsibilities. 

Small employers. Individuals or firms 
that employ eight or fewer workers ar 
exempt from all salary regulations except 
those limiting top payments to 867,200. 

Top salaries. Treasury apparently found 
rigid application of the $25.00° nei salary 
ceiling impossible. Thus, regui:tions limit 
gross payments to $67,200. and you dont 
have to worry about how much the emf 
ploye keeps. In some instances, net sal 
aries will remain above $25,000. For in 
stance, a married man. who earns $67,200 
and has allowable deductions «amounting 
to 10 per cent of his salary, would be per- 
mitted to keep, after taxes, $31.537 

Also, if you are one of the few top 
salaried persons, the Commissioner may 
allow relief for these purposes: 

To pay your 
salary cut threatens your insurance pro- 
gram the Commissioner may allow an it 
crease, provided you show that you cant 
dispose of other assets without hardship 
A similar principle applies to charitable 
contributions, past federal income taxes 
and other fixed obligations. 

Expense accounts: You can continue to 
draw them in addition to salary, but they 
must be deductible for tax purposes & 
legitimate expenses. 

Multiple employers: Ti you draw sal 
aries from more than one employer. they 
are supposed to get together to see that 
your aggregate is within $67,200. 

Retainers: The fees you receive as # 
lawyer, doctor, or other professional con 
sultant are not regarded as salaries. 

Penalties. You can be fined $1,000 o 
imprisoned for a year for willful violation 
of regulations. However, the Treasury's 
best weapon is the tax law. If regulations 
are violated, the entire salary can be dit 
regarded as an overhead expense. 
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We could have done this a year ago 


The calendar says the United States has been at war one year. 


But here at North American Aviation we've thrown the calen- 
dar away. Today we are building planes that are years ahead of 
the planes we were building in 1941. 

Those late-1941 planes of ours were good. According to one 
theory of production we would have been justified in “freezing” 
the designs we had in production last December 7 and concen- 
trating entirely on turning out those planes. But we don’t work 
that way, nor do the Army and Navy work that way. 

We know frozen weapons won’t win the war, because the war 
itself can’t be frozen. So we keep our production methods flexible, 
and whenever battle experience or engineering genius or mechan- 
ical skill suggests a change that will improve our planes, we 
make the change—and look for other improvements. 

That’s why “North American Sets the Pace’-—why our planes are 
chosen for missions like the first Tokyo raid (B-25 bombers) or to 
bear the brunt of low-altitude fighting over Europe (P-51 Mustangs). 


We are making these better planes so much faster that we 


Join the Army or Navy Air Force 


passed our 1942 production quota months ago. But today, as always, 
the main idea of every North American employee is to make every 
North American plane the best bomber, fighter or trainer that can 
possibly be produced at the moment it is completed. 

You —the taxpayers and Bond-buyers of the nation — pay for 
the planes we build. Your sons, brothers, sweethearts and husbands 
fly them. We need no other reason to continue building the best 
planes that skilled hands and unfrozen brains can build. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., Inglewood, California 


Plants in California, Kansas, and Texas 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 


FIGHTERS 


< 


TRAINERS 
BONDS BUY BOMBERS! Buy War Savings Bonds every payday. 


BOMBERS 
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_ beg ius with PAPER WORK ROUTINES 


Thundering an action reply to the challenge of attack, in- 
dustrial production is mounting to record levels. The increasing volume of its roar 
is reaching into far places, but urgency is demanding better and better use of ézme. 


Time that can be saved can win the Victory, and work simplification is the champion 
timesaver. For opportunities to simplify procedures that help to control production, 
look to paper work routines. For the means to better results from paper work routines, 
look to Addressograph-Multigraph methods. 

Effective organization of paper work, with increased production time, prevention of mis- 
takes and waste, and accurate costing of operations, is specialized work that Addressograph- 
Multigraph methods have been accomplishing for many, many years. 

USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can help 
to extend the use of their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, Shipping, 


Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of business. To those who are interested in up- 
to-date information on better methods it is available on re quest, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





Addressograph-Multigraph Methods save BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 
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Genesis of the Salary Ceiling 


Executive Recalls 


‘Honorable discharge’ for 
WPA. Study of program to 
allocate nation’s man power 


President Roosevelt feels that, at a time 
when the solvency of the nation is at 
stake through the possible loss of a war, 
the country’s big-salaried executives 
should be willing to pull their earnings 
down to $25,000 a year, or thereabouts. 
But he says Jesse H. Jones originated the 
idea, if not the figure, almost 10 years ago. 

Mr. Roosevelt said it happened this 
way: Many of the railroads were almost 
busted back in 1933. Most of them would 
have been if the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., with Mr. Jones at its head, had not 
loaned them money to help them out of 
receiverships. One day Mr. Jones went 
to the White House and asked the Presi- 
dent if he knew how much these all-but- 
insolvent roads were paying out in sal- 
aries. Mr. Roosevelt said, no. 

“Some of them are paying $150,000, 
some $125,000 a year,” Mr. Jones said. 
“Probably the average salary of a railroad 
president or chairman of the board is up 
around $100,000. I don’t think that where 
a railroad is taking money from the Gov- 
ernment to keep it going it ought to be 
allowed to pay salaries like that.” 

The President agreed and asked Mr. 
Jones what he thought should be the top 
limit. Mr. Jones guessed $50,000. But how 
can you enforce that? asked the President. 

“I am the lender,” replied Mr. Jones, 
“and I have the right to say what the 
terms of the loan shall be. I am going to 
tell these people that they cannot in con- 
science pay these salaries. They have got 
to come down to $50,000.” 

Many of the railroad presidents made a 
fuss about the arrangement. Mr. Jones 
talked the question over with Mr. Roose- 
velt and said he thought the matter could 
be settled amicably if the figure were fixed 
at $60,000. Every railroad president ex- 
cept one agreed to the figure. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that, under the 
salary limitation set by James F. Byrnes, 
his Stabilization Director, the gross in- 
come allowed was $67,200, which would 
cover $42,200 of taxes and allow a net in- 
come of at east $25,000. And this, the 
President added, was a fairly small sacri- 
fice to make for the welfare of the nation. 
He will take his own outline of the situa- 
tion to the country soon through the medi- 
um of a radio address. And, at about the 
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—Wide World 
GENERAL CHARLES de GAULLE 
.-.. at the White House a welcome mat 


same time, he probably will see how Con- 
gress reacts to a suggestion that invest- 
ment income be similarly limited. 

At the other end of the living scale, 
the President took an action which wiped 
out the agency that in one form or another 
has been a live issue in every year of his 
10 years in the White House. He wrote 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, the Federal 
Works Administrator: 

“With the satisfaction of a good job 
well done and with a high sense of integ- 
rity, the Works Projects Administration 
has asked for and earned an 
discharge.” 

But the President indicated that the 
abandonment of the activity might be 
only temporary. He said the “knowledge 
and experience of this organization will be 
of great assistance in the consideration of 
a well-rounded public works program for 
the postwar period.” 

At one time, WPA had had 8,500,000 


honorable 


That Pay of Railroad Officials Was Cut in 1933 


employes on its pay rolls. Now war indus- 
tries are crying for every possible work: -. 
Those who have not gotten jobs will be 
turned over to State or city relief agen- 
cies. The need for a national work relief 
program had vanished. 

Mr. Roosevelt's workbasket was filled 
with material that illustrated this point. 
One of the biggest problems he has been 
dealing with in recent months had been 
that of working out a way to divide the 
nation’s available supply of workers among 
war industries, farms and the armed 
forces. Industries have been robbing the 
farms and the draft has taking 
needed men from both. As a consequence 
of the labor shortage, more food 
rationing is in prospect. Not only Ameri- 
cans, but millions in Europe and Africa 
are now looking to this country for food. 

The presidential visiting list brought his 
old friend Herbert H. Lehman, ex-Gover- 
nor of New York, in with Secretary Hull 
to work out plans for Mr. Lehman to take 
over his new job as Director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitations Operations. 

Edwin W. Pauley, secretary-treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, was 
in for a discussion of routine party job 
appointments. Charles Michelson, just re- 
signed as public relations director for the 
Committee, came for lunch. And many 
another official passed in and out. Harl 
Pease, Sr., and his graying wife came from 
Plymouth, N.H., to stand quietly by the 
President’s desk while he read to them 
the posthumous award of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to their son, Harl, 
Jr., who died in a battle against Japanese 
planes over New Britain. 

His press conferences touched but brief- 
ly, and threw little light, on such ques- 
tions as man power, the end of the war, 
the new farm parity fight.-He said he 
had been asked if he would receive Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle if the Fighting French 
leader visits this country, and that he had 
replied: Yes. Mr. Roosevelt said the fight 
over who would control the war produc- 
tion program had been settled. 

And, while the Middle and Far West 
were getting their first taste of gasoline 
rationing, the President produced some 
figures on the amount of driving done by 
White House cars. He said the 17 cars 
assigned to the establishment, including 
those for mail, for the family and for aides, 
had gone 18,403 miles in 1941, and that 
for 1942 the number of cars had been cut 
to 13 which had gone 10,733 miles. 
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National Issues. 









MORE POWER FOR PRESIDENT? 


Press Divided on Request to Suspend Tariff and Immigration Laws 


Stiffening of Congress 
toward blanket grants 
seen by some editors 


President Roosevelt’s request for author- 
ity to suspend tariff and immigration laws 
during the war emergency finds the na- 
tion’s commenting press about evenly di- 
vided. While many editors urge immediate 
congressional action, others commend the 
cautious approach to the matter by the 
House and contend action should be de- 
layed until the new Congress convenes. 

Several editors attribute a stiffening of 
congressional attitude toward blanket 
grants of power to what they term previous 
assumptions of authority by the President, 
citing particularly the order 
placing a $25,000 ceiling on salaries after 
taxes. 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) com- 
mends the House committee for writing a 
compromise bill, which, though it does not 
grant the sweeping powers asked by the 
President, is nonetheless acceptable to 
the Administration. “The emergency meas- 
ure is needed as quickly as possible,” says 
the Times. “About that there is no dis- 
pute.” 

“Only reasons of exceedingly great va- 
lidity could justify delay in en- 
acting the Third War Powers 
Bill,” asserts the Providence 
(R.1.) Journal (Ind.). And the 
Chicago Sun (Ind.), contending ie 


executive 


that there is “no excuse for in- = % 
action,” argues that, if immedi- 2. 


ate attention is not given to the 


bill, “we shall witness a plain ab- 
dication by Congress of its war- @ 
time responsibilities.” ‘ 
On the other hand, the Chicago fy 
Daily Tribune (Ind.) counsels yo 
leaving the legislation to the new i: 
Congress “with its fresh man- et. 
date.” Reasons advanced by the ef 


Administration for the bill are 
dismissed as “poppycock” by this 
newspaper. It suggests that the 
“few cases” obstructing the war 
effort could be taken care of by 
special orders “without destroy- 
ing representative government.” 

President Roosevelt’s decision 
to “force the lame-duck Congress 
to consider his proposal” is called 
“ill-advised” by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) , which 
adds: “Our hope is that the Presi- 
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dent will be forced to deal with the new 
assembly which will be more representa- 
tive of public opinion than the old.” 

The Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.) 
holds that the recent election has “placed 
a different complexion” on matters of na- 
tional policy, and argues: “There is no 
such imperative need for the legislation 
that it might not be delayed for a few 
weeks.” 

The President is blamed by many 
editors for a large share of congressional 
reluctance to pass the bill. Several of them 
mention his recent order placing a $25,000 
ceiling on net salaries “by executive fiat,” 
and recall that this proposal was twice re- 
jected by Congress. 

“Congress must have been impressed 
with the importance of careful and precise 
drafting of future measures enlarging the 
President’s powers,” observes the Wash- 
ington Post (Ind.), citing this instance. 
But the Post maintains that the war effort 
will be “hampered indefinitely” if the pres- 
ent Congress “tries to shift responsibility 
for remedial action on its successor,” and 
urges immediate enactment of the bill with 
suitable safeguards. 

Similarly, the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
(Ind. Dem.) says: “The President’s order- 
ing of the salary limitation probably had 
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Halladay in Providence Journal 






much to do with making Congress more 
cautious about granting his most recent 
request for power to suspend laws.” 

“The present Congress has been fooled 
before,” declares the Akron (O.) Beacon 
Journal (Ind.), and because of this is “sub- 
jecting the President’s Third War Powers 
Bill to closest scrutiny.” This newspaper 
contends that Congressmen, “lame ducks 
included,” now assume that what the peo- 
ple want is a more independent Congress, 
and that they are united in “opposition to 
centralizing unlimited powers in the Ad- 
ministration.” The Beacon Journal adds: 
“We trust that they will not go to the 
extreme of fighting every Administration 
proposal without regard to its merit.” 

A plea for “teamwork, not rivalry” is 
voiced by the New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind. Rep.), which notes that, “in the 
present temper of Congress, the sugges- 
tion of resentment is unfortunately strong.” 
Though deploring the trend toward “ex- 
ecutive usurpation” of power and asserting 
that “it is high time Congress rediscovered 
the Constitution and applied the brakes,” 
it contends that the public will be “bitterly 
displeased if Congress overdoes the. busi- 
ness of capturing its prerogatives.” 

Warnings against too-liberal grants of 
power to the Executive are sounded by 
several newspapers. The Yakima 
(Wash.) Republic (Rep.) main- 
tains that, though the delegation 
of extreme war to the 
Oe President is “sometimes neces- 
sary,” it is “always dangerous.” 

“It is quite conceivable that 
certain peacetime laws should be 
abrogated in wartime,” declares 
the Pittsburgh Post-Dispatch 
(Ind. Rep.). “But their power 
should be strictly defined and 
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powers 
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rigidly limited by _ legislative 
bodies, which alone have the 


eth 


right, under our Government, to 
make or unmake laws.” 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
(Ind.) asserts that Congress has 
not only delegated powers to the 
President, but also to a_ large 
number of agencies “which in 
turn have enacted more admin- 
istrative laws than Congress it- 
self passed.” And the Journal 
adds: “There is an almost over- 
whelming judgment that Con- 
gress has already issued too many 
blank checks for powers it should 
continue to exercise for itself.” 
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£.f BURTON, Chief Engineer of the parent plant, is one 
of many Douglas executives who depend upon Dicta- 
phone to help them get things done. Says Mr. Burton: 
“We have found Dictaphone adaptable to a wide range 
of uses, not merely for dictation of correspondence but 
even for such special purposes as recording data during 
test flights. It has been my experience that this ma- 
chine is an efficiency aid quite in accord with our 


wartime theme . . . every 
minute counts.” 


N Douglas Aircraft Company’s Cal- 

ifornia plants, as in its Midwestern 
factories, fast and formidable Douglas- 
made military airplanes are rolling off 
the assembly lines in record-breaking 
numbers. 


Managing the vast Douglas organiza- 
tion, coordinating the huge army of 
Douglas production soldiers, and solv- 
ing the daily technical and administra- 
tive problems, require enough depart- 
ments to run a good-sized city. It’s a 
tough job—a job that requires the full 
use of every modern time-saving and 
labor-saving tool available. 


That is why Dictaphone equipment is 
so important a part of the Douglas or- 
ganization. Dictaphones are geared right 
into the production set-up. 


Giving Wings to Words . . . Here, as at 
hundreds of other vital war plants, Dic- 
taphone dictating machines are helping 
hard-pressed executives do more work 
in less time. 


Some of these men seldom write a let- 
ter. They are using their Dictaphones to 
issue instructions, to record flash ideas 


RY MINUTE COUNT 


at Douglas... 


Helping to 


and long reports, to digest government 
rulings, and to prepare analyses of en- 
gineering findings. They are dictating 
memos to avoid needlessly interrupting 
the work of their associates and because 
they can dictate at any time without 
requiring the presence of a secretary, 
they are finding it convenient to confirm 
important phone calls, oral instructions 
and conference highlights on the spot. 


Meanwhile, the elimination of two-per- 
son dictation leaves the secretaries free 
to handle phone calls and visitors, and 
perform other important secretarial 
duties. 


In these critical times, when all Dicta- 
phone users are faced with the urgent 
necessity of getting more done in less 
time, such effective application of the 
Dictaphone method has special signifi- 
cance. 


IN the 

Central 
Transcribing 
Department at 
Douglas Dictaphone 
cylinders are swiftly and skilfully transcribed. 


VIVIAN ENGELBRECHT, secretary to A. M. Rochlen, Douglas 


Director of Industrial and Public Relations, says: “There 
is a warm spot in my heart for Dictaphone. The executive 
for whom I work has become a human dynamo in these 
critical days, but our Dictaphones enable me to keep pace.” 


















OFFICE ORGANIZATION as well as production lines at Douglas 
are streamlined. Personnel of the Parts Sales Department 


use Dictaphones to record parts lists and data to speed vital 
shipments. 


Munitions and Materiel . . . All Dicta- 
phone factory facilities are now engaged 
in turning out remote control aiming 
and firing devices for anti-aircraft guns, 
and other precision instruments for the 
armed forces and war industries. Thus 
the skill developed by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration in the manufacture of Dicta- 
phone equipment is contributing in 
helping to provide actual munitions and 
materiel for America’s war require- 
ments. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dicta- 

phone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories 

to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 

zocccee  eietetete tk ttt et ? en 
USN-12-42 

FREE CARTOON BOOK~—Shows uses for the Dictaphone 

you probably never thought about. Mail the coupon and we'l! 

mail the book. 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 

In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 

86 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me your free cartoon booklet 
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Necessarily the lemale 
of the Species 


The female of the species, so the biology books tell us, 
is the bearer of the young. Being that, her concern is the 


family, her domain the home. But it doesn’t always work 





out as neatly as that. Sometimes the female looks upon 
family-raising as a bore, and home little more than a mailing 
address. 

It is natural and logical that such a female would find 
the service magazine of no use or interest. It is just as 
natural and logical that her more responsible sister would 
consider it her bible. It is that—a sort of trade journal for 
women who are actively engaged in the vital business of 
home-making, and who like and take pride in their work. 

Today, those women have a new problem, the problem 
of making their household implements last longer, the 
problem of doing their work well in a world of thinned-out 


implements, shortages and substitutes. 





“THIS WOMAN NEEDS HELP!” 


These women need help. They are ca- 
pable of doing their new job as Managers of 
Our Wartime Living but they do need help. 

McCALL’S has identified some of that 
help between covers in a new book called, 
“This Woman Needs Help!” If you are a 
business or advertising executive, this book 
is for you. Send for it. We shall mail it to 
you. McCall’s Magazine, 234 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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AFL-CIO PACT: ITS REAL MEANING 


Wartime End to 


Exclusion of Mr. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers 
a complicating factor 


Real meaning of the working agreement 
reached by AFL and CIO peace negoti- 
ators is this: The two labor organizations 
have declared an armistice on the raiding 
of each other’s unions while the war is in 
progress, and have agreed to settle all of 
their jurisdictional disputes peacefully. 

This does not mean the end of seven 
years of bickering between the two rivals. 
It does not mean that the AFL and the 
CIO are ready to merge into one labor 
organization, that the leaders and the rank 
and file members are ready to live under 
the same roof as one big, happy family. 

What it does mean is that, if the agree- 
ment is kept by both sides, there will be 
fewer interruptions to war production be- 
cause of attempts by one union to entice 
members from union in 


away another 


order to establish its right to represent 
workers as a bargaining agent in dealings 
with employers. It means that employers 


Inter-Union Raiding and Jurisdictional Disputes 


will be less often in the middle of such 
bitter fights as the one now in progress be- 
tween rival shipbuilding unions in the 
Kaiser shipyards of the West Coast. It 
means that, if members of rival AFL and 
CIO unions refrain from open conflicts in 
the field, the way will be open to better 
relations among officials of both organiza- 
tions at the top. And, from such better 
relations, a plan for eventual merger might 
develop. 

A plan for “practical co-operation” is 
the term applied to the agreement by the 
six representatives of the two organiza- 
tions who signed it. It would work as fol- 
lows: 

A committee of AFL and CIO members 
would be named to consider disputes over 
jurisdiction between the two organizations. 
In case the committee could not settle a 
dispute, an arbiter would be named. If the 
committee could not agree on an arbiter 
within five days, President Roosevelt 
would be asked to name one. The arbiter’s 
decision would be binding on both sides. 

AFL’s willingness to submit jurisdiction- 
al disputes to arbitration is a reversal of 
policy in handling such dis- 
putes between unions within 
the AFL itself. In the past 
some of these disputes have 
continued for years, have re- 
sulted in open warfare with- 
in AFL’s own family. This 
reversal of policy would 
seem to indicate that the 
AFL is willing to make some 
concessions to achieve real 
organic unity. 

The big questions, how- 
ever, are: How effective will 
the agreement be? When it 
actually is applied to cases, 
will it work? Will the AFL 


machinists union, for ex- 
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«+ peaceful shipbuilders in a wartime shipyard? 


ample, agree to arbitrate 
jurisdictional dispute with 


the CIO United Auto Work- 
ers? How far will individual 
unions be willing to go in re- 
linquishing their autonomy? 
Will enforcement of a juris- 
dictional decision be possible, 
in view of AFL’s sometimes 
unsuccessful efforts to en- 


force decisions within that 
organization? 
William L. Hutcheson, 


president of the AFL carpen- 
ters union, never has been 


known as a man who was willing to let ap 
outsider say whether carpenters should o 
should not do a particular job. Yet Mr. 
Hutcheson was one of the six committee. 
men who signed the arbitration agreement, 
His swing to the side of the advocates of 
arbitration is viewed by some labor lead. 
ers as a significant move in the direction of 
ultimate AFL-CIO amalgamation. 

Labor leaders who are hailing the truce 
as a step toward ultimate labor unity are 
talking only in terms of unity between the 
AFL and the C1O. What they are not say. 
ing is that a third labor movement, po- 
tentially as large as either the CIO or AFL, 
was not a party to the peace meetings 
That movement is the one headed by 
John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis’s activities are 
not confined to building up the United 
Mine Workers, which he heads, but to 
organizing the unorganized in any field of 
endeavor. His coal by-products union— 
District open to workers of 
almost all trades. 

Mr. Lewis’s union would be a logical 
haven for any disgruntled groups within 
the AFL and the CIO which might not be 
willing to abide by the arbitration agree- 
ment. Thus, if the United Mine Workers 
were not included in a labor merger in- 
volving the AFL and the CIO, labor war- 
fare would not be ended by the mere joi- 
ing of these two old rivals. 

Another factor complicating the agree- 
ment for “practical co-operation” is this: 
Thousands of AFL and CIO organizers are 
scouring the war plants of the nation for 
new members. Will their organizing activi 
ties be stopped pending further peace ne- 
gotiations? If not, and there has been no 
indication that they will, the success od 
the no-raiding agreement will be threat- 
ened. 


50—now is 


Drafting war workers. Employer 
who face the prospect of losing war work- 
ers to the Army before substitutes can b 
trained should familiarize themselves with 
a new plan designed to reduce disruptions 
to production caused by wholesale in- 
ductions of necessary men. 

The plan calls for the temporary listing 
of employes who are liable for military 
service and the amount of time required to 
train replacements for them. These list- 
ings are to be known as _ replacement 
schedules. They will not be substitutes for 
the more complicated Manning tables 
which the War Manpower Commission i 
preparing for later use by war industries, 
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Wee Uncle Sam wants to move 
troops he calls on the railroads. 
He is moving a million men every 
month — and our Army is getting 
bigger every day. 


A million men fill a lot of passenger 
cars, so you can get some idea what 
“right of way for the U.S. A.” really 


means. 


It means that, with what’s left over, 
we have to carry the people who 
travel on business—those who take 
trains to conserve the nation’s rub- 
ber supply — and all the thousands 
of soldiers and sailors who each 
week travel by rail on 


furlough. 


It means that we 


have to dig out all 





SSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 





the passenger cars we can find, be- 
cause war demands for critical ma- 
terials prevent us from getting new 
ones — and some cars brought back 
into service lack the conveniences 
of those built in recent years. 


So we know you can under- 
stand why reservations 
and seats are sometimes 
scarce — why cars aren’t 
always as spick-and-span 

as we'd like to have 


them. 


But we’ve got a war to 

win—and to win it,every 

piece of railroad equip- 

ment is doing double 
duty.There is noth- 
ing else to take its 


place today. 




















RIGHT OF WAY FOR THE US-A.! 


DON’T WASTE TRANSPORTATION 


Plan early. Make reservations 
and buy tickets as far in advance 
as possible. Avoid week ends. 
Do your traveling in the middle 
of the week whenever possible. 
Travel light. Limit your hand 
baggage to actual requirements. 
Other baggage can be checked. 
Plans changed? Cancel your 
reservation promptly if your 
trip is deferred or called off. 
It will help the other fellow. 
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A CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF THE FARM WAGE PROBLEM 


ITS YOUR TURN, 
COWBOY.SEE IF You 
CAN RIDE HIM. 
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the farms. 





Berryman in Washington Star 


Farm wages. Farm hands stand to profit to the ex. 
SQ) tent of millions of dollars from latest Government regu. 
“\) lations affecting their wages. Those earning less than 
$2,400 a year—and that includes the bulk of farm work. 
are placed in a special wage earner’s category for 
the purposes of inflation control. 

This special category frees them from the wage and 
salary limitations now applied to industrial workers. Farm 
workers making less than $2,400 are entitled to whatever 
increases their employers choose to give them, whereas 
wages of industrial workers virtually are frozen at a 
level not more than 15 per cent above wages received in 
January, 1941. 

Decision to give farm hands this favored treatment was 
made by the Office of Economic Stabilization, headed by 
James F. Byrnes. Reasoning back of the decision is: 

Wage levels of farm workers are substandard. There is 
a wide gulf between wages paid farm labor and wages paid 
workers in other war industries. And there must be less in- 
ducement for workers to leave farms for higher-paying 
war jobs and more inducement to entice new workers to 


These farm workers also are given protection against 
wage cuts: Decreases below highest wages paid between 
Jan. 1, 1941, and Sept. 15, 1942, are not permitted without 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. Secretary Wick- 


ard is given the job of regulating farm wages up to $2,400 


War Labor Board regulations apply to those above $2,400 





but will serve to provide information for 
draft boards until the Manning Table Plan 
is in operation. Replacement schedules also 
will be submitted with Manning tables 
when these are filed eventually. 

It may be six months or more before the 
Manning tables can be distributed and the 
plan put into effect. These tables call for 
detailed information on all employes, in- 
cluding the number in certain job classifi- 
cations, and complete information on train- 
ing periods required for the various types 
of operations involved. 

The replacement schedules will be simple 
forms, providing space to list jobs within a 
plant in the order in which an employer 
believes his workers should be inducted. 
These schedules will be effective for a few 
months, and should provide an immediate 
basis for month-to-month replacement of 
men liable for military service. Forms will 
be ready soon and employers can obtain 
them from State Selective Service directors. 

These State directors will have author- 
ity to approve or reject the withdrawal 
schedules, subject to review by the WMC. 
Schedules that have been approved will be 
certified to local draft boards for their 
guidance in inducting the workers. WMC’s 
interest is to make sure that employers are 
not hoarding labor or discriminating 
against Negroes, union workers or others. 

WMC, which will exercise closer super- 
vision over the Manning tables than over 
the stopgap schedules, does not intend 
that all employers of war workers must 
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submit the detailed Manning tables. In 
some smaller war plants, the replacement 
schedules may provide all the information 
needed. 

War industries will not be compelled to 
fill out Manning tables, but employers fail- 
ing to do so will miss an opportunity to 
have a voice in determining the order in 
which their employes will be inducted. 
Manning tables will be available to em- 
ployers whose plants are engaged in at 
least 75 per cent war work and to other 
essential industries such as public utilities 
and transportation systems. WMC has list- 
ed 35 industrial activities and 3,000 jobs as 
essential to the war effort. 

Indications are that practically all men 
who can pass the physical, age and other re- 
quirements eventually will have to go into 
military service if contemplated needs of 
the armed forces are met. This means 
that many will have to come from indus- 
try, regardless of their jobs. And one out 
of every nine jobs in American industry is 
now listed as essential. Hence the need is 
obvious for some orderly withdrawal plan: 
to see that every person in the nation is 
doing the job for which he is best fitted. 


War Strikes 


Ten major strikes were reported in 
Washington during the week ended No- 
vember 28. They involved 6,130 workers 
and resulted in the loss of 9,470 man-days. 
The 10 stoppages represented a decrease of 


four from the week ended November 21 
Three of the strikes, involving 2,084 work- 
ers, began prior to the week ended Novem- 
ber 28 and carried over into that week. 


The totals: 


6 CIO strikes. 
1 AFL strike. 
1 United Mine Workers strike. 
2 strikes involving both AFL and 
CIO unions. 
At least 200 workers were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving ClO Unions 


Gas, CoKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS: 
Harbison-Walker Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind. 

UNITED AUTO WoRKERS: 

McAleer Manufacturing Co., Rochester, 

Mich. 

Murray Body Co., Ecorse, Mich. 

UNITED STEEL WORKERS: 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS ORGANIZING CoM- 
MITTEE: 

Wilson and Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Involving AFL Union 


TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Asheville Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C. 


Involving United Mine Workers 
U.S. Coal and Coke Co., Mexico, Ky. 


Involving ClO and AFL Unions 


MACHINISTS (AFL) AND UNITED STEEL Work- 
ers (CIO): 
Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., Corey, Pa 
MacuHinists (AFL), MouLDERS AND FouNDE#!Y 
Workers (AFL) aNpd AvuTo WorKERs 
(CIO): 
Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek. 
Mich. 
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The spark plugs Eddie doesn’t sell will help smash the 


"You know how it is when a spark 
plug in your car stops firing? Seems 
to drain all the power from your 
engine. It’s the same way in an air- 
plane or tank, And for each plug in 
your engine a bomber has a dozen. 
By taking good care of my cus- 
tomers’ plugs I not only save them 
gasoline and money, but I also save 
@ lot of plugs for use on Schickl- 
gruber.” 


When Uncle Sam stopped the manu- 
facture of cars for general use, he did 
more than change the greatest auto- 
mobile plants in the world into arse- 
nals for tanks and planes. He also re- 
leased the giant facilities of the spark 
plug manufacturers for the making of 
war materials. But in giving these 
firms new things to make and new 
alloys to make them of, he handed 
them new problems with every sheaf 
of blueprints, 


In cooperation with the Revere 
Technical Advisory staff, leading 
spark plug manufacturers made the 
conversion smoothly with a minimum 
of headaches. For Revere not only sup- 
plies industry with sound copper 
alloys, produced with the help of the 
most exquisitely accurate instruments 
known to metallurgy, but also pro- 
vides skilled assistance in the methods 
of processing and fabricating. 


Copper is one of the most vital of 
all war materials. Every ounce goes 
directly into the essentials of modern 
warfare. Fortunately, Revere is well 
equipped, with modern plants, im- 
proved machines and advanced tech- 
niques, to supply a substantial part of 
our nation’s mounting needs. And 
Revere research is continually explor- 
ing new frontiers in copper alloys to 
provide us all with stouter, keener, 
swifter tools for victory. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


















The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice tunctions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specinc and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 





gineering and construction miatefi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of sc > 
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(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed, 
his service is available to you, free, 

















The Army’s 
rubber cow ha; 
a deadly tail 


HERE’S Only one reason for a barrage bal. 
loon: to put a slender thread of steel g 
mile and a half up in the sky. 


The wisp of steel is invisible at night. It 
can trip up an enemy bomber, diving at two 
to three hundred miles an hour, and send it 
to destruction. 


Actually, that cable, the deadly tail of the 
balloon, is slimmer than a lead pencil. 


But it’s strong enough to hold fast when 
angry gales toss the balloon in the clouds, 
It’s tough enough to stand the strain of rais. 
ing and lowering the ‘“‘rubber cow’”’ several 
times a day...of hauling it down at 120) 
feet per minute. 

Hold a piece of this cable in your hand 
and you wouldn’t believe it could do such: 
job. But the skill of America’s steelmaker 
was equal to the task. Delicate strands of 
special steel are cunningly twisted into a light 
cable that has a tensile strength of thousands 
of pounds. 

Special steel for helmets is another product 
supplied by United States Steel to our armed 
forces. Steel so strong it can stop a .45 bullet 
at close range. Another invention of U. §. 
Steel is a method of making bombs 10 times 
as fast as ever before. 

All this is the direct result of the constant 
peacetime research in United States Steel's 
174 laboratory organizations. But the efforts 
being devoted by these scientists right now 
towards winning the war promise amazing 
benefits for America after the war. 

Steel will be ready to help rebuild th 
world of the future with products undreame 
of before. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPAY 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COM 

PANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « SCUl! 

STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COM 
PANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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Iinance Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


Interest Rates: 
Their Effect 
On Taxpayers 


Interest on the public debt now tops 
$2,000,000,000 a year and is increasing 
every month. In October, for instance, 
interest was $91,000,000 more than in 
September. By 1944, present annual pay- 
ment probably will be doubled, even at 
current low rates. 

Of prime importance therefore to every 
taxpayer is this question: Will the Treas- 
ury be able to continue holding down 
interest rates as the national debt soars? 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
says, Yes; that issues maturing in seven to 
ten years will continue to pay 2 per cent; 
that bonds will continue to pay up to 2% 
per cent; that other issues will pay inter- 
est rates in line with present offerings. 

On the other hand, some of the banks 
buying the bonds and some of the thou- 
sands of securities salesmen helping the 
Treasury sell them have contended that 
the rates are too low, that they should be 
raised to stimulate investor interest and to 
meet the competition of high-grade in- 
dustrial, rail and other issues. 

Thus far, Secretary Morgenthau has 
won. For the time being, all are co-operat- 
ing to meet the Treasury’s $9,000,000,000 
Victory Loan goal for December. 

Fractional changes in interest rates ap- 
pear petty. In reality, they affect every- 
body’s pocket, are a big factor in fixing 
tax rates. 

For instance: 

The present average interest rate on all 
outstanding Government securities is only 
2.119 per cent, lowest on record. Since 
January, it has declined from 2.387, or 
approximately one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
Since 1934, it has dropped one full per- 
centage point. 

These dull statistics mean something 
that isn’t dull: The drop in seven years 
of 1 per cent means a drop of $1,000,000,- 
000 a year in interest payments, on the 
broad basis of a present public debt of 
more than $100,000,000,000. 

A change of one-fourth of 1 per cent in 
the interest rate means a change of $250,- 
000,000 a year, up or down, in the amount 
of money the Government must collect in 
taxes. On the basis of a public debt of 
$200,000,000,000—in prospect by January, 
1944—a change of one-fourth of 1 per 
cent would amount to $500,000,000 in the 
total the Government must collect each 
year in taxes. 

A rise of 1 per cent in the interest rate 
on public debt of $20,000,000,000 would 
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® Today, all the resources of the 
P-NilseM A hodl=s-watelobbele Mm \/locolebbsl-m@rejgele) com 
tion are turned to the manufacture of vi- 
tal war supplies for our country. When 
Victory comes, we will resume making 
Allen Wales Adding Machines which 
our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime, you can best 
help yourself and us by keeping your 
PANU sem A Lodt=s-pateotetbelem \slecolebbel-\-Bbel ol-)6c-1e) 
sabbebedbelemoresetobtr (oyeMme A A-M-ible(ei-\-) mislosan cele! 
behid-s-} ole foet-melebamaCebohelod ms \Jleobebi-seloseler= 
I=) a's lor oh more dlbbete me del-mel-\onc-1) me) Melerar 08 
agencies, or write to the Home Office. 


INRA APD 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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The automotive mechanics of 
yesterday are the Victory Service 
Men of today. .. . For it’s up to 
them to maintain the motorized 
transportation system which car- 
ries men and materials to and 
from America’s war plants, 
America’s farms, America’s 


| other essential industries. .. . 


They know their job, and they’re 
doing their job! . . . Help them to 
keep your car or truck serving 
for Victory by getting skilled 


} service now and regularly. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


4 *All statements based on reports compiled by the Michigan 
Department 


State Highway Department and the Statistical 
of A. M. A. 


Salute America’s Automotive Mechanics! 


They Serve America 
by Keeping Our Cars 
and Trucks Serving 

















Why America’s 
Cars and Trucks Are 
VEHICLES OF VICTORY* 


* Sole transportation for 
war workers in many com- 
munities. 


* Sole transportation for 
war materials in many 
communities. 


® Six out of every ten farms 
use one car or more. 


©67 per cent of all farm 
car mileage is necessity 
driving. 


® Many war plants depend 
on trucks to haul all 
“Victory” freight. 


® Trucks alone serve 54,000 
communities not reached 
by railroads. 
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mean that the public would pay $2,000,- 
000,000 a year more in taxes. 

To hold down the rate, the Treasury 
has multiplied the kinds of securities it is 
selling so as to appeal to every type of 
investor. There used to be one standard 
issue in peacetime: Treasury Bonds. Now 
there are half a dozen or more. 

War Savings Bonds, of which about 
$14,000,000,000 are outstanding, are aimed 
directly at the investor who wants his 
interest and savings to accumulate so that 
he may get the whole amount upon ma- 
turity. There are three series; they pay 
21% per cent to 2.9 per cent, on a cumu- 
lative basis. The higher rate is a premium 
for letting the money stay in the Treasury 
for 10 years. 

Treasury Bonds, of which about $44,- 
000,000,000 are outstanding, are long- 
term issues (up to 30 years) pointed at 
investors who want to make permanent 
investment, but who desire to use the 
interest payments as they come along— 
generally twice a year. These issues are 
negotiable. (War Savings Bonds are non- 
negotiable), and pay from 2 to 2% per 
cent interest. This relatively high rate is 
a premium for allowing the principal to 
stay in the Treasury for long periods. 

Treasury Notes, designed to give the 
principal back to the investor in about 
five years, pay from three-fourths of 1 
per cent to 134 per cent interest. The loan 
is short-term, the rate therefore lower; 
interest is paid semiannually, Outstand- 
ing, about $10,000,000,000. 

Certificates of Indebtedness are di- 
rected at the individual or business: con- 
cern which has idle money it may need 
soon, but for which it has no immediate 
need. Certificates run no longer than a 
year, pay up to seven-eighths of 1 per cent 
interest. Outstanding are somewhat more 
than $6,000,000,000. 

Treasury Bills are a sort of “T'll-pay-you- 
back-tomorrow” loan. They run for only 
91 days, currently pay interest at the rate 
of about three-eighths of 1 per cent. They 
mop up funds that otherwise would lie 
idle. Such, at least, was the original idea; 
recently, however, they have been ex- 
panded and are being offered at the rate 
of $500,000,000 a week, maturing issues 
being paid out of fresh borrowings. More 
than $5,000,000,000 are outstanding. 

There is less of such money lying around 
idle today: In October, 1941, the interest 
paid on some bills was at the rate of one 
one-thousandth of 1 per cent and the aver- 
age was below one-fifth of 1 per cent. The 
rate has risen steadly and sharply to the 
present level of about three-eighths of 1 
per cent. 

Other issues, smaller in outstanding vol- 
ume, appeal to other investors; Tax An- 
ticipation Notes, for instance, which cor- 
porations and individuals may buy with 
funds set aside for a few months or longer 
to meet future income taxes, and thus ob- 
tain a small interest return. All contribute 
to the present low average rate. 
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Senator Brown 


(Dem.), Mich.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance, Commerce, Banking and Cur- 
rency; Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Claims, 

answers: 

In my judgment, some form of com- 
pulsory savings should be enacted. It is a 
logical development of the selective service 
principle applied to financing the war. 
While the voluntary system has_ been 
reasonably successful, we need to go much 
further. In practice, compulsory savings 
could be based on income tax returns so 
that participation would be upon a basis 
of ability to lend. 


Rep. Robert L. Doughton 
(Dem.), N. C.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Ways and Means; Vice Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 

answers: 

A drastic form of forced savings might 
seriously affect the Government’s revenue 

_ and unduly burden some taxpayers, who 

could not pay heavy taxes and buy bonds 

| at the same time. If a drastic enforced 
savings plan would have the effect of mak- 
ing it impossible for the taxpayer to meet 

| his tax and other necessary obligations, I 

would certainly not be in favor of it. 

The voluntary purchase method gives 
the taxpayer an opportunity to purchase 

+ bonds according to his ability. Whether 

this should be superseded by a forced sav- 

fl ings plan depends upon the amount of 
burden we feel each individual can bear. 

The Government will be on a sounder 
basis if every taxpayer keeps enough in 


eatin Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A questesty dividend of $1.06% on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTME! t=NT TRUST | 

















CORPORATI been declared payable 
January 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 1942. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stockh, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in — 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, Lan pay January 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1942. The transfer books will 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


Nevember 25, 1942. 
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Question of the Wook 
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Should a Drastic Forced Savings Plan 
Be Included in New Tax Legislation? 





Indications are that after the 
first of the year Congress will be 
asked fo take action on some plan 
for forced savings. Proposals for 
this legislation call for tapping all 
sources of income, including 
wages, salaries, dividends, rentals 
or interest. The proposed new tax 
might be as high as 15 per cent, 
but would be returnable in whole 





— 


or at least in part after the war. | 
To present a cross section of in- | 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked busi- 
nessmen, members of Congress 
and others the following question: 
Do you favor a very drastic 
form of forced savings in 
forthcoming tax legislation? 
Answers appear herewith. 








reserve to pay his taxes and meet other 
necessary obligations instead of buying 
bonds when he is unable to meet his tax 
and other obligations. I feel that this mat- 
ter should be thoroughly studied from every 
angle before reaching a final conclusion. 

I have never thought it either safe or 
wise to try to write tax measures alone or 
without the thorough and full considera- 
tion by the committee responsible for 
initiating revenue legislation. 


Don P. Smith 


los Angeles, Calif.; President, Interstate 
Aircraft and Engineering Corp., 
answers: 

A drastic form of forced savings return- 
able in whole or in part would work a 
severe hardship on the married men with 
children in the low-income bracket, espe- 
cially those in nondefense industries whose 
wages have not kept abreast. 

Living costs have advanced. The Vic- 
tory tax becomes effective January 1, and 
it would, I believe, eliminate most volun- 
tary purchase of War Bonds. 

However, workers whose wages have 
risen and who are not systematically sav- 
ing would benefit by a forced savings plan 
returnable after the war, as they would 
then have a reserve to carry them through 
what may be a very difficult period. 


(by telegraph) 


Frank Bailey 


New York City; President, Bensonhurst Co.; 
Trustee, Title Guarantee and Trust Co.; 
Director, American Zinc, Lead and Smelt- 
ing Co., 

answers: 

A deduction from all incomes at source 
for the purchase of bonds would require at 
least another 100,000 employes in order 
to administer the bill and an additional 
big expense to employers. 


42 


If the deductions were limited to all 
receiving $3,000 or less the cost of ad- 
ministering would then be within reason 
and would accomplish the same purpose. 
This is probably necessary because there is 
considerable “finagling” among those re- 
ceiving wages of $3,000 down, and I think 
that deductions, therefore, would be neces- 
sary from that class. I believe that the 
majority of the people in this country are 
paying their taxes with honesty and care 
and expect to meet all obligations due 
from them according to any legislation 
passed by Congress. These people should 
not be regimented. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance, Foreign Relations, and on 
Study and Survey of Problems of Small 
Business Enterprises, 

answers: 

I believe that the voluntary method of 
saving is the best plan that can be de- 
vised. It is a system that should be main- 
tained, without resorting to compulsory 
savings, as long as we possibly can. 

Of course, there are situations that 
may arise in these days of constantly 
changing economic conditions in a wat- 
time period. There may be major develop- 
ments at any time affecting this whole sub- 
ject so long as war continues, but, for the 
present at least, unquestionably in my 
mind, the voluntary way of saving money 
is the most practicable one of all. 

I have not yet seen anything, in state- 
ments, developments or otherwise, that 
would justify us in a departure from the 
voluntary system of savings. If forced sav- 
ings should become essential to the win- 
ning of the war, if and when such a plan 
would seem to be necessary, it is time to 
consider it then, but I see nothing at this 
time that would point to it as necessary. 
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a Litbey-Owens-Fod Produit” 





TEMPERED VITROLITE 


comes to the rescue of the kitchen table 





Tuere’s little about the work surface of a kitchen 
table to arouse one’s scientific or engineering interest. 
Yet, when the basic material from which it is made is 
suddenly sent to war, a major replacement problem 
is created. 

The new material must answer a multiplicity of de- 
mands. It must be strong and durable, highly resistant 
to thermal and physical shock, sanitary and easy to clean, 
nonporous, impervious to acids, and most important 
today, abundant. 

Here’s a combination of physical and chemical require- 


ments as exacting as many modern industrial material 


specifications. The problem, however, can be solved suc- 


cessfully through the controlled characteristics of glass. 
In this case, Tempered Vitrolite provides the answer. 

In the development of this product, our engineers 
began with a standard Libbey-Owens-Ford product, 
Vitrolite. This well-known glass is used in modern store 
fronts, and as wainscoting for bathrooms and kitchens. 


Its surfaces are smooth, sanitary, nonporous and easy 








to clean. It is stainproof and resistant to all common 
acids. It is opaque, made in the purest white, or in a 


wide range of other attractive colors. 


Just one step was necessary to make Vitrolite the 
perfect kitchen table top. By a special process we tem- 
pered it and endowed it with an iron constitution. 
Through this process it becomes so strong that it will 
support the weight of an average family. It is amazingly 
resistant to physical impact. It stands thermal shock so 
well you can place it on a cake of ice and pour hot 
molten lead on the topside without causing a crack. 

Because of its unusual work surface advantages, don’t 
be surprised if you see Tempered Vitrolite in many 
applications other than the top of a kitchen table. 

This is an added example of how modern know-how is 
fitting glass to serve in ever-increasing usefulness. Maybe 
one of the many types of Libbey-Owens-Ford flat, bent 
or tempered glass products will solve your problem. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1388 Nicholas. 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








LIBBEY°OWENS*FORD 


QUALITY fla Glass PRODUCTS 




















































Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


To clear away some uncertainties over individual income ceilings..... 

1. Today's salary ceiling is $67,200 before income tax, not $25,000 after 
that tax. This means: Retained salaries can somewhat exceed $25,000. 

2. Mr. Roosevelt is maneuvering persistently for a $67,200 limit on per- 
sonal income from all sources. Congress probably will not agree. But: It could. 

5. A fixed income ceiling ties in with long-range plans. It's not just a war 
measure. It fits in with official ideas for broad income redistribution. 

In_a word: The objective is further socialization. It is not revenue. It 
is not inflation control directly. Rather: It involves acceptance of the view 
that private initiative is not the force it once was; that the chance to attain 
real riches is not the driving force for individuals that it had been. 

Against that background of official planning and thinking..... 

Willkie found in Russia very wide income differences between individuals. 

Hitler is seriously disturbed by dulled initiative due to income leveling. 

Britain searches for new incentives, now that income is limited by taxes. 

Thus: Income limitation appears not to be the answer to much. 























n Getting back to the $25,000 salary limit, which isn't a $25,000 limit..... 
At first. Under CIO prodding and urging by Mrs. Roosevelt, the idea was to 

limit salaries to a fixed ceiling of $25,000, after taxes. That would be tops. 
Then: Legal problems, problems of administration made that very difficult. 





le So: Actual salary ceiling was placed at $67,200. That's the top amount an 
> employer can pay to any employe. After that: The employe then computes the tax 
. on his income, taking normal credits and deductions. He can keep what is left. 


i Thus: A married person, with two dependents, with salary of $67,200 and no 
other income, having deductions amounting to 10 per cent of total salarv, would 
y pay an income and Victory tax of $35,663. He would retain $31,537, not $25,000. 
That is the way it works out under new Treasury regulations. 





k. Employers of more than 8 persons must study Treasury's salary rules; must 
’ be careful to avoid penalties for violation. Rules on raises are rather firm. 
We tell you many of the things you can and cannot do on page 26. A few of 











y the highlighted points among the new rules are these: 

Bonuses: A bonus no larger in amount than paid last year may be paid this 
is year without prior approval. But: If it is new or larger it must be approved. 
- New jobs: Salaries for those jobs mast be approved if out of line with rates 


paid by other employers in the region for a similar type of work. 
Promised raises: Can't be made without approval, except under the rules. 
Overtime payment: It's a salary raise requiring approval, unless customary. 
aS Pension benefits: Not considered salary if they are "reasonable." 
Burden of proof: Employers must be able to justify every salary increase. 
Forms: Salary raise application forms can be obtained from nearest Internal 
Revenue office. Same applies to forms for permission to pay a bonus. 














You need to keep this point in mind..... 


During war emphasis is on ceilings over wages, salaries, prices, income. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


After war emphasis will be on floors under wages, salaries, prices, income. 

Already: Mr. Roosevelt has promised workers a guarantee of minimum income 
after the war. And: He's accepted price-fixing loans for farm products at 80 
per cent of "parity." Those are highly important commitments in-payment for 
farmer-labor acceptance of ceilings over prices and wages in the war period. 

Now: Great Britain has before it a proposal for postwar social security. 
It's a plan for old-age insurance, unemployment insurance, health insurance, 
plus payments for marriage, childbearing, funeral expenses. The cost: 10 per 
cent of the entire British national income, to be borne by taxes and contribu- 
tions. 

Britain will go slow to accept this Beveridge report. Its acceptance will 
not come during war. But: It does reveal the trend to Government guarantees. 

A comparable plan for U.S. would mean..... 

First, a Social Security System geared to $10,000,000,000 a year, instead 
of present $2,000,000,000. Social Security outgo is under $500,000,000. 

Second, a pay-roll tax level of 25 per cent -- if financing were done that 
way -- instead of the present 5 per cent: 1 per cent from employes, 4 from em- 
ployers. 

Third, a broadening of coverage to bring in everybody, including farmers. 

Most proposed for Social Security to date in U.S. is broadening of cover- 
age, addition of disability insurance, increase of pay-roll taxes to 10 per cent. 

However: The trend is there. It is a trend toward guarantee of a minimum 
security for every individual against unemployment, old age, illness. The cost 
on an insurance basis is very high for industry, for upper-income groups. 











In the field of Government controls..... 

Replacement schedules: Employers. should shape draft-deferment requests by 
these schedules. Forms to be available through State Selective Service offices. 
They're a stopgap till Manning Table procedure is set up. 

Trucks: Effort of ODT to ration on an individual basis is in some turmoil. 
Job is immense and farmers offer a big problem. Situation should improve. 

Fuel oil: Ickes will need to take heroic measures to ease this problem in 
the East. Cold weather use of oil is skyrocketing. Incoming supplies are about 
150,000 barrels a day below estimated consumption. Military demands are cutting 
into Eastern reserves. So: There appears to be much trouble ahead. 

Gasoline rationing: Nationwide rationing started without too much creaking 
and groaning. Tendency will be for ration boards outside the East to be liberal 
with supplemental rations. Most people will get along. 

Trade: Emphasis here, as in Britain, is to be on Spreading available goods 
among greatest number of merchants; it's to be on avoiding business casualties. 
Picture of merchants dying off like flies is much overdrawn. 

Brands: There's some strong official support for single "victory" brands of 
goods, for a limiting of consumer choices. But: This idea isn't accepted very 
widely as yet. It won't be except in a longer war than appears probable. 








Just as an illustration of the new-type Government problems: 

For draft-deferment purposes it's now necessary to define an "essential" 
farm worker. The definition of such a worker, roughly, is this..... 

One who now cares for 12 cows and who next July 1 will care for 16 cows. 

A worker who cares for or harvests 80 acres of corn, or 240 acres of wheat, 
barley, oats or rye, or 192 acres of flax, or 32 acres of potatoes or peanuts. 

One who tends 320 hogs, or 240 range cattle, or 9,600 broilers or 1,200 egg- 
producing chickens, or 480 sheep or 2,560 lambs in feed lots or 720 lambs on 
range, or who cares for 640 turkeys. 
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FARM JOURNAL 





“AMERICA’S 4th LARGEST 
GENERAL MAGAZINE 


Makes Your Advertising Truly National 


Of the four largest “general” magazines, only Farm Journal 
addresses itself to rural Americans. The circulations of the 
other three bulk largely among urbanites. 


Doesn't this simplify your advertising problem? Do you 
want to influence the nation as a whole? Do you wish all 
Americans to remember your brand name, continue to 
patronize your dealers, think favorably of your war effort, 
believe in the principles that will maintain your business 
“after the war’? 


Many of America’s largest businesses have answered, 
“Yes, make my advertising truly NATIONAL,” and have 
included Farm Journal as one of their primary magazines. 





Overwhelmingly America’s Largest Rural Magazine 














What you as a businessman CAN and 


_ News - Limes. 
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CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT escape income tax lia- 
bility on sums due you from a company 
pension or bonus fund by having the fund 
buy an annuity for you. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds in one case that the corporate 
officer constructively received the money, 
although he did not receive cash. 

* ” * 

YOU CAN raise the pay of your women 
workers to equal wage rates paid men 
workers for the same work without get- 
ting prior approval of the WLB. 

* . ~ 

YOU CANNOT use cattle hides, goat, 
kid, calf or kip skins, suitable for garment 
manufacture, for anything but military or 
Lend-Lease products. A WPB order re- 
stricts the use of such garment leathers to 
these purposes. 

> . * 

YOU CANNOT make unlimited upward 
wage and salary adjustments if you are an 
employer of not more than eight workers. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











WLB explains that, although small em- 
ployers are exempt from wage restrictions, 
they cannot make adjustments more than 
once in any one year without approval by 
the Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase your prices for 
rolled gold plate or gold-filled metals to 
compensate for the fact that silver has 
had to be purchased at prices paid for 
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newly mined domestic metal rather than a 
world rates. Office of Price Administratioy 
allows this adjustment. 


* 7 ~ 


YOU CAN sometimes arrange to in. 
crease your employes’ wage rates to pr. 
vent pirating from other employers, even 
though increases since January 1941, al. 
ready exceed 15 percent. WLB has 4. 
lowed an increase in one concern to equal- 
ize rates in the industry although rate 
had risen 72 per cent since January, 194] 


~ - - 


YOU CAN, as an operator of a con. 
mercial vehicle, probably get a needed ney 
tire if you have applied for a Certificate of 
War Necessity from the Office of Defens 
Transportation but have not yet received 
it. OPA has excused commercial vehicle 
operators until January from the necessity 
of having certificates before getting tires 


” * . 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of paper 
or paperboard exceed your base period 
production quotas by 15 per cent in some 
months. WPB relaxes production controls 
to permit manufacturers to carry unused 
quotas forward from a previous month or 
to borrow from a future month. 


- aa - 


YOU CANNOT manufacture farm mo- 
chinery or equipment for export unless 
WPB has approved your production sched- 
ules for such orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to operate 4 
passenger bus service that duplicates the 
service operated by a competitor. Con- 
peting bus operators are ordered to elim: 
nate duplications and to pool revenues re 
sulting from co-ordinated operations. 


* . * 


YOU CAN probably count on keeping 
your necessary employes if you are é 
gaged in the aircraft or shipbuilding i- 
dustry. Selective Service System has it- 
structed State directors that these en- 
ployes should not be allowed to enlist. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on_ receivilf 
minimum amounts of gasoline for youl 
truck operations if you make no effort to 
cut mileage. ODT warns that such operator 
may be forced to get along on far less mile 
age than normally would be allowed. 
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Let’s stop thinking of a long war! 





Let’s start speeding up a short one! 





I’ll stay out here ten years if necessary .. . that’s 
my obligation to you... but don’t make me 
stay ten minutes longer than I have to... that’s 
your obligation to me. 


* I need Help!...I need it Plenty!...and I need it Pronto! 


Don’t ask me to handle Enemy Action on the 
Fighting Front and Belated Action on the Home 
Front at the same time! 


Give me the tools and give them to me Today! 
I can’t hit the enemy with Tomorrows! 
Not when he’s hitting me with Yesterdays: 


And don’t get the idea that a gun in the hand is 
worth two in the ambush... I need everything 
the enemy’s got. . . and, above all, I need 

it NOW! ... and that goes for every branch of the 
service and every kind of munitions and supplies. 


* SACRIFICE is no good without SPEED. 


I know that you’re buying Bonds for Bombers, 
Bullets and Beans! 


I know that a Slow Mile in a Jalopy means a Fast 
Mile in a Jeep! 








I know that Meatless Days safeguard my Daily 
Meat from interruption! 


I know that the Coffee Missing from your cup 
is Steaming in Mine! 


But there’s one thing America hasn’t yet got 
around to and I’Il tell you what it is, because it’s 
the only thing that'll enable us to end this rotten 
mess quickly together. 


Out here we’ re still waiting for that old fashioned 
American ‘‘drive’’ that hits the line head-on and 
sweeps everything before it by the weight and 
wisdom of its purpose and its people. 


Give us that, America, and that’s all we’ ll ever ask! 


Speed the Means and we’ ll Speed the Doing! 


* 


Get It Over Quickly and 
We'll Get It Over Quick! 





CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Makers of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment 
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NO NATION CAN BE SUCCESSFUL IN 
WAR WHILE ITS FUNCTIONS ARE 
FRUSTRATED BY A PEOPLE NOT PHYS- 
ICALLY FIT TO MAN, CAPABLY, ALL 
ARMS OF THE SERVICE... AT HOME 
AND ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


The basis of America’s strength is 
the health and stamina of its peo- 
ple. For many years the sporting 
goods industry has fostered the 
nation’s wider participation in 
sports ... by cooperating with 
schools, colleges, civic organiza- 
tions and industry in the develop- 
ment of physical education and 
sports programs. 


2 a 


The extent to which industry as a whole 
has helped lay the important physical 
groundwork for a successful war effort 
was revealed in a survey made in Chi- 
cago in 1939 which showed that, of 
2,200 companies investigated, 47 % had 
some type of recreational activity for 
employees. Eighty-five per cent of this 
recreational activity was in some form 
of athletics! 
* * * 


All over the country, organized 
physical activity has prepared the 
way for America’s amazing produc- 
tion miracle and created the basic 
might of our armed forces. 


x * * 


The extension of the nation’s physical 
activities is a vital part of our war 
program today. 


= & 


Where the Government’s conserva- 
tion of war materials has affected 
our production of athletic equip- 
ment, Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
has employed utmost ingenuity to 
continue manufacture of items 
essential to the war effort. 


se: = © 


The reduction of sporting goods sup- 
plies below a certain critical level can 
threaten the very sinews of national 
strength in which our hopes of victory 
lie—not only in our fighting forces but 
in the ranks of our production fighters. 


S. f 
Pos, 
President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 


Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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(Here each week appears a special repon 
on the battle of production. The 
of how American industry is provi 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is th 
story of how the war is to be won) 


DETROIT, AFTER A YEAR OF WAR: 
VICTORIES ON PRODUCTION FRONT 


(When Japan made its attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Detroit was the center of the 
world’s greatest automobile industry. Now 
that same area is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of armaments. One of the editors of 
The United States News has just com- 
pleted a tour of this huge war center and 
tells here what he learned.) 


The anniversary of Pearl Harbor finds 
Detroit’s lusty young armaments industry 
suffering from growing pains, but defi- 
nitely encouraged by the year’s solid 
achievement: Production every week of 
more guns and tanks and planes than it 
turned out in a month a year ago. 

Gone are the pains and doubts that ac- 
companied the shift into war production. 
Gone, too, are the fond hopes and flashy 


lems they face, the prospects lying ahead. 

Production: Vast expansion of present 
schedules is the outlook for 1943. Whik 
some plants already are decreasing thep 
output of certain types of weapons, the 
effect of such cutbacks is negligible whe 
compared with the tremendous expansion 
expected in coming months. Shift to of 
fensive weapons accounts for that, plus 
the fact that so many factories far sur. 
passed their original goals. 

Since the attack on Pearl Harbor, th 
industry has delivered aircraft material 
equal in dollar volume to 50 squadrons of 
warplanes; military vehicles and _ tanks 
equal to the cost of equipping 57 armored 
divisions; marine equipment equal to the 
value of 70 submarines and 650 motor 
torpedo boats; millions of dollars in gum 





—Acme 


F. O. B. DETROIT: Down the Willow Run-way to war 


predictions that armaments could be 
stamped out like automobiles. 

At the end of the first year of war, the 
armaments industry centering in the De- 
troit area is settling down, reworking its 
schedules, getting squared away for the 
big push of 1943. It has licked so many 
problems that the big man-power and 
materials problems of the future are looked 
upon with fewer misgivings than they are 
in Washington. 

Here is the story as it is unfolded by 
inspection of seven of the major war 
projects near Detroit—a story of produc- 
tion that beat the promise in most cases. 
Here, too, is an inside view of the way 
six top-ranking leaders of the automotive 
industry—men who must make or break 
on a job that’s roughly one-fourth of the 
nation’s total war production effort—look 
at the progress they’ve made, the prob- 
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and ammunition, range finders, pontons 
helmets, hundreds of other items. 
Altogether, the industry is turning ou! 
nearly $20,000,000 of war goods a day 
which is 75 per cent above the dollar vol 
ume of the industry’s best peacetime yea! 
Man power: More than 930,000 mea 
and women now are employed in the it 
dustry, about 170,000 more than ever were 
employed in peacetime. During 1943, some 
plants will double their staffs, indicating 
the man-power problem facing automotive 
leaders. Here is how they look at it 
Centralized control over man power wouli 
not solve the problems of getting nev 
workers to expand forces and to replat 
those going into military service. Th 
reason is that men are not like inter 
changeable parts; each person has ind: 
vidual ability and each case must k 
handled on its merits. The biggest job fac 
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GET DIRECT ACTION WITH OITTO BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


“Ditto 
Systems 


Help Break 


Production 


99 
Records 
Richmond Shipbuilding 


Industries ; 
Consolidated Shipbuilding More than that, Ditto 


Co.writes: “The Navy praised 
our fast, accurate Ditto methods. 
Handling trebled volume actually 
costs less.” Hamilton Mfg. Co. says: 
“Ditto cut 7-hour operation to 44 
hour.” And Woods Machine Co.: 
“Ditto reduced 52 operations to1!” 
Saving 24 to 36 hours getting 
orders into the shop can be ex- 
pected with a Ditto Parts Order 
method. Receiving materials 10 
days earlier is a typical result 
of the Ditto purchase-receiving 
method. These are normal results 
achieved by Ditto Systems in thou- 
sands of plants pressing hard to 
speed production of War material. 


minimizes the chance of 
human error, gives precision 
control of paper routine. 

Here indeed is a practical way to 
speed production—through Ditto’s 
gift of hours saved in the handling 
of essential preliminary routine, 
hours made available for actual 
production! 

It’s easy to find out how Ditto 
can help you—simply send for free 
sample forms of Production, Pay- 
roll, Purchasing and Order-Bill- 
ing Systems. Write us for them, 

+ * * * 
DITTO MACHINES are available 


only to war industries. 


Genuine DITTO 
Supplies 
Cost No More 


Ditto Gelatin Rolls 
Ditto Liquid 
Ditto Carbon Paper 
Ditto Duplicating 
Paper 
Ditto Ribbons 
Ditto Pencils 
Ditto Inks 


DITTO 


DITTO, Inc., 2245 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES 


and SUPPLIES 





serve 


ing the industry as far as man power 
concerned is to train the thousands of 
“amateurs” to fill jobs where their forme 
skills don’t apply. 
The 40-hour week isn’t hampering pp, 
= = SSS —__— duction because nearly all plants are oper. 
== ating from 48 to 50 hours a week now, an/ 
= : that, the industry believes, represents th 








: = Day and night, 3-mile- peak in efficiency. Labor relations are jp. 

= proved, all the manufacturers agreed, ap( 
=== a “are getting better all the time,” tho 

> = 2 a-minute AIR EXPRESS | difficulties still oceur. * 

= = Materials: Shortages of materials actyg). 

— 5 saving precious ly are causing a loss of production in by 

= = few instances, though nearly all schedule 

= could go ahead at a faster rate if yp. 

= time here on the home | limited materials were available. What is 

| | needed is a definite program for each maip 

. ‘ : class of weapon, balanced against th 

front flying vital wor iics.. ability to es the raw materials fo; 


= = those weapons. Then rigid schedules mus 
= supplies, to help keep be made, with no one allowed to overpm. 
duce any more than he is allowed to under. 
| produce. But after that basic program js 
set up, each manufacturer should be @- 
lowed to work out his own materiak 
tion turning at high- supply program within its framework, 
=— s Conversion: About 86 per cent of th 
= automobile industry's peacetime machine 
est speed. tools now are playing their part along war 
; production lines. The rate and percentage 

—_ = | of conversion of the industry’s civilian 
facilities have been much higher than orig 

= == You do not need a priority inal estimates allowed. 

= Co-operation: One important reason for 
this success is the 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion practiced on the war job by the nor- 
mally highly competitive auto industry 
Working through the Automotive Couw- 
cil for War Production, the more than 


wt! 


ayn 
! | 


the wheels of produc- 








to ship by Air Express, but if 
you have war production ship- == | 


ments requiring priorities, they 





= will be granted. Phone Rail- : 1,000 independent manufacturers in the 
= === ==> industry have exchanged trade secrets 
— way Express Agency, Air Ex- sold and lent their machine tools to one 


: another, advised each other. 
= PRESS DIVISION, or any air line. ——— | Here is a close-up of what some of the 
| major auto plants are making today: 
Chrysler: Its 23 manufacturing plant 
are hard at work on more than % 
major war contracts. Outstanding is th 
Detroit Tank Arsenal. There M-4 tank 
are coming off the lines at a rate of mor 
than a trainload a day, and plant is aval 
able to turn out many hundreds more eat 
month when they’re wanted. Then there: 
the former Plymouth assembly _ plant 
where erstwhile automobile workers tun 
out loading mechanism for the Bofor 
10-mm. antiaircraft gun: landing gear fo 
the Navy’s new fighter F-4-U; wing part 
for the S-D-2-C plane; parts for the Mar 
tin B-26 bomber, parts for the M-4 tank 
When all of the corporation’s war cot 
tracts are in full production, the dolla 
volume rate will exceed $2,000 000,000 per 
vear and = anticipated employment 
zoom to about 145,000 workers. 
Ford: National interest centers on # 
mammoth Willow Run bomber plant, me 
spectacular of Ford’s war jobs. This pla 


AT now is delivering Consolidated B-2+ Lib 

eee EXPRESS ans EXPRESS ator bombers to the Army Air Forces. It 

16» YEAR ) stated officially that the plant will rea 
(nett Bt aia 
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New Motion Pictures for Users of Steel 


AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE FOR GOVERNMENT USE, AIRPLANE PLANTS, TANK 
FACTORIES, TRAINING CLASSES AND ALL MAKERS OF COMBAT MATERIALS 


Bethlehem Steel Company has just com- 
pleted two motion pictures designed to 
assist metallurgists, producers and learners 
in plants making war materials. 

The films have been planned, photo- 
graphed, and edited under the supervision 
of leading technical men of the company. 

The purpose of the films is to facilitate 
the efficient handling of steel in its con- 
version to war-time products. 

The films, while simplified as much as 
possible for the comprehension of the 
learner, are not designed primarily for en- 
tertainment or popular educational value. 
Hence response to requests from general 
groups such as luncheon clubs and similar 
bodies, must be deferred pending our meet- 
ing requests from war plants and training 
schools. 


WHAT THE PICTURES SHOW 


The pictures are on 16 mm. film, with 
sound-track, each running for about 40 
minutes. The subject matter includes the 
following : 


Film 1— Steel in the Making 


Blast furnace, bessemer furnace and open- 
hearth operations. 


Animated drawings of what takes place in the 
blast furnace and open-hearth. 


Control of slag in the open-hearth. 
Spectrographic analysis. 


Still cross-sections of bessemer furnace, elec- 
tric furnace, and cupola furnace in the 
foundry. 

Standard rolling operations. 

Hammer forges and press forges. 

Iron and steel foundry. 


Film 2— Steel -Treating and Testing 


Wire drawing. 

Special testing procedures. 

Close-ups of inspectors at work. 

Preparation of steel for re-rolling. 

Animated time-temperature charts showing 
heat treating sequences. 

Standard spark testing procedure. 

Stop motion photographs of sparks held at the 
characteristic point to indicate presence of 
various alloys. 


PROMPT REQUESTS SOLICITED 


We shall make as many prints as necessary 
to supply promptly the requests from war 
producing and training groups. To lower 
our costs, any such groups are asked to 
apply for showings promptly so that we 
may estimate the number of prints which 
may be needed. 


We also have a film library of 
special- product pictures such 
as the making of wire rope. 
Typical groups before which 
Bethlehem films have been 
shown in the past year: 


Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation 
Union Carbide and Carbon Company 
Fleet Service Schools, Norfolk, Va. 
San Antonio Air Depot 
Springfield Armory 
Watervliet Arsenal 
Princeton University 
Henry Ford Trade School 
Purdue University 
Inspectors School of Naval Material 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
General Motors Institute 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Frankford Arsenal 
Cleveland Ordnance District 
University of British Columbia 
Virginia Military Institute 
Springfield, Ohio, Foremen’s Club 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
Sun Oil Company 


gETHLEHEN 


STEEL 





HOW TO ORDER—JIf you represent a war material plant or training group 
kindly write stating position, name of group, dates you desire the films 
and optional dates. State length of time you desire to hold prints. There 
are no charges except return expressage. Address Motion Picture Office, 
Room 841, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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INVEST IN AMERICA—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x x 
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now 


becomes the big issue 
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NOW, the difference between ‘“‘still” 
wear and “use” wear must be 
recognized in thinking of cars and 
trucks. These vehicles were de- 
signed for usage; to some degree 
their health depends on usage. 
Definitely people must realize that 
idleness is not beneficial to modern 
automotive equipment. 


—tires lose air whether they are 
rolling or not. 


—batteries are very seriously 
weakened if the engine does not 
run long enough to keep up the 
charge. And a poorly charged bat- 
tery is most apt to freeze. 


Tue Factories Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 


Ww 


—engine oil may become seriously 
diluted by winter driving which is 
confined to short trips. All lubri- 
cants should be frequently inspected. 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler dealers can be of great 
assistance to car and truck owners 
in programming on the basis of time 
instead of mileage, the inspection 
and maintenance operations to safe- 
guard these vehicles against “still” 
wear. 


For factory engineered and in- 
spected parts and accessories see a 
nearby Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
or Chrysler dealer. For Dodge truck 
parts see a nearby Dodge dealer. 


Tue Dearers Serve 
with Car and Truck 


Maintenance 


Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





THROW YOUR SCRAP 


METAL INTO THE FIGHT *®& *® 








the presently scheduled peak in the thing 
quarter of 1943. Misleading statements 
have been made about actual progress gp 
the Willow Run job. The truth, which ep. 
not be documented because of military mp. 
strictions on publication of production jp. 
formation, is discouraging only to Hitle 
and the Axis. Ford also is making tank 
Pratt and Whitney radial aircraft enging 
quarter-ton trucks by the thousands, ary 

plate, and many other vital war materi 

General Motors: This huge corporatj 
is engaged on hundreds of war 
ments. Outstanding are its two gun jobs 
the 40-mm. Bofors antiaircraft gun for 
Army; the 20-mm. Oerlikon antiaire 
gun for the Navy. There will be no a 
backs in the production of these two g 
both of which are offensive weapons. 
eral Motors Corp. also makes tanks, is jus 
getting started on an aircraft project that 
dwarfs all previous jobs of that type. 

Packard: With two main assignments 
—manufacture of Rolls-Royce aircraf 
engines and marine engines for motor tor 
pedo boats—this firm is making an exe 
lent production record. Its biggest present 
problem is how to handle a vast new e& 
pansion schedule. The aircraft engines it 
makes power two of this country’s fighter 
planes, probably will go into a new British 
bomber and other planes. 

Briggs Manufacturing Co.: This com 
pany operates a new plant turning out 
bottom gun turrets for Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortress bombers. Its production indicates 
the part being played in war output by the 
network of supply and parts manufacture 
which form an important adjunct of the 
automotive industry. Briggs’s nine other 
plants are doing their share in 15 major 
war contracts, covering a wide variety of 
aircraft parts, cartridge cases, tank hulls 
and turrets, aircraft engine parts. 

These are but a few of the impressive 
wartime jobs the automobile companies 
are doing. They have more than justified 
the faith of the military leaders that De 
troit production would overwhelm the 
Axis. It is a significant fact that even 
important foreign visitor who has the time 
is taken to Detroit to see a big part of th 
United States armament industry at work, 
to bolster his faith in the Allied cause. 
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SKYWAY TO 
THE BATTLE FRONTS! 


International Diesel Power 
serves Pan American across Africa 


“PLENTY AND ON TIME!” With breath- 
taking speed Pan American Airways built 
thenow-famous South Atlanticand African 
aerial life line for the Air Transport Com- 
mand. The operation is a transportation 
miracle of the war. 

In just 61 days, on Presidential order, 
Pan American got this new trans-hemi- 
sphere transport service in action, with 
planes winging across a vast expanse of 
Ocean, jungle, and desert. 

Aboard the Clippers speeding out from 
the American terminals are ever-mounting 
loads of war-vital men and materials . . . 
for the fighting fronts in Africa, in Russia 
and India, in China and the Pacific. 

The forging of the vital chain of aerial 
bases to complete the routes across nearly 
18,000 miles of land and sea will stand 
forever as one of the most inspiring chap- 





Says an Executive of Pan American: “One might call the 


ters in aviation history. 

It involved organizing a 
technical army of more 
than a thousand men, as- 
sembling a veritable moun- 
tain of materials, then 
transporting and spreading them over a 
route encircling half the globe. It meant 
anchoring marine and land bases in track- 
less territories. It meant coping with health 
hazards, braving submarine and aerial at- 
tack, and operating ferrying services that 
pressed on the heels of construction. 

With the expert authority of the Air 
Transport Command and the unstinted 
cooperation of American manufacturers, 
the job was swiftly done. The way lay 
clear to great events. . . . Here, as all the 
world knows, was a route destined to play 
hob with Axis strategy! 


International Power Units the ‘hearts’ of our stations in Africa. We de- 
pend on the power from these plants for the lighting of buildings, shops 
and airports; the operation of pumps for the water supply systems; re- 
frigeration of meats and other food supplies; electric ranges for cooking; 
ventilating fans; air conditioning units; laundry machinery; shop tools 
and equipment; the heating of water, and other miscellaneous uses.” 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER is proud of 

the part played by International Diesel 
Units on the Pan American route to the 
Middle East and the Orient. 

On many another life line in the global 
war, International Crawler Tractors and 
Power Units, and thousands of Interna- 
tional Trucks, speed the way to battle. 
Like all International Harvester Products, 
known the world over, today they are 
devoted to war—dedicated to Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Iinois 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Ships, too. Every type of American mobile striking unit looks to Weatherhead! 


Decemser 7th, 1941! Since that black 
day American industry has achieved 
the incredible in turning out the needs 
of war. In the forefront you'll find the 
name Weatherhead, producing parts 
for ‘planes, tanks, trucks and ships. 


Today, fully converted to war work, 
Weatherhead plants throughout the 
country are turning out valves, fittings, 
flexible hose, hydraulic cylinders and 
scores of other vital parts at the rate of 
millions every day! 


Look Ahead with 


© WrearHERHEAD 


The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio * Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FITTINGS AND FLEXIBLE HOSE 


_ People 
of the leek 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


W. L. Mackenzie King, the Prin 
Minister of Canada, once studied at Hy 
vard, the alma mater of President Roos. 
velt. Last week, Mr. King came back 
the United States talking the say 
language as the President. “The new orde 

. must be based on human rights anj 
not on the rights of property, privilege « 
position,” he said. At week’s end, th 
Prime Minister went to the White Hous 
to be a guest. Harvard was not the ty 
subject on the agenda for his talks with 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

* * . 

Wladislaw Sikorski was leading a mow 
ment for an independent Poland befor 
the first World War. The Austrian author. 
ties put him in jail in 1918, but he cam 
out to become a general of the Pols 





—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL SIKORSKI 
Ambassador Ciechanowski interpretec 


armies, later became chief of staff a 
moved steadily upward through the go 
ernment. He was head of the armies a 
Prime Minister when Hitler struck 
native land, still has that job but» 
Poland. Last week, he called on Presider 
Roosevelt. The General wants an_ inde 
pendent Poland just as badly as he di 
25 years ago. 
* * * 

Cameron Morrison was beaten for th 
Senate in North Carolina in 1932 by Rol 
ert R. Reynolds. The highlight of the cam 
paign was a charge by Mr. Reynolds tha 
the then Senator Morrison had lived at! 
fashionable hotel in Washington and bi 
eaten caviar. Last week, Mr. Morrison, 
newly elected Representative, came bat 
to Washington to arrange living quartet! 
for his stay here during the next t 
years. He rented a house on Massachustll 
Avenue not far from the one in whiecht 
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ploneet work on 

the nickel chrome steel alloys 
These alloys, developed by Midvale for war, made possible the 
tremendous peacetime growth not only of the automobile indus- 
try, but, through it, of our whole national mode of living and 
thinking. For, if automobiles had been forced to rely on the 
carbon steels the* built the railroads, the size and weight of all 
parts to secure required strength would have been prohibitive. 


Similarly, the work being done today at Midvale is promise of 
greater growth, undreamed-of possibilities —-tomorrow. 
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THE MIDVALE COMPANY - NICETOWN + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OFFICES: New York « Chicago « Pittsburgh + Washington « Cleveland «+ San Francisco 
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BREAKING THE SCRAP 


Iron Or 
today fo 


ATTENTION: PROSPECTIVE 
SPONGE IRON PRODUCERS 


ON’T make the mistake of over- 
looking the Magnetic Iron Ores of 
North Carolina as you push forward 
with plans to break the scrap bottleneck! 
These ores, LOW in phosphorus and 
sulphur, make an unusually TOUGH 
iron. Phosphorus runs less than one-half 
of one per cent. 

Millions of tons of such ores are found 
in North Carolina... in one area—the 
Cranberry —it is estimated that a deposit 
of 3,000,000 tons is available to make 
the munitions of war. 

In the Piney Creek iron deposit the 
manganese reaches 17.48 percent. 

These non- 


titaniferous ores, 


about 40 percent 





NORTH CAROLINA'S 


PONGE 


CAN HELP 


North Carolina has millions © 
es for the production of S 


r detailed information. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





RESOURCES FOR 


IRON 









£ tons of Magnetic 
ponge Iron. Write 







iron, are susceptible to concentration, 


yielding a concentrate running to 7 1 per- 
cent, depending upon the fineness to 
which the crude ore is ground. 

North Carolina and her ores are so 
located geographically that sponge iron 
produced here can be shipped to the steel- 
making centers of the nation with a mini- 
mum burden on our war-loaded railroads. 





If you are interested in resources for 
MAGNESIUM METAL... VER- 
MICULITE... MICA... HARD- 
WOODS.. 


available factory space, write to Com- 


. or if you are looking for 


merce and Industry Division, 3060 De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 













late Nicholas Longworth used to live. 
“But,” he told a friend, “it’s a town house. 
I’m just a country boy.” 

ee @ 6 
Harold E. Stassen once shot the org. 
ments off a man’s coat. He was head of 
the University of Minnesota’s rifle tean 
Since then, he has moved along to th 
Governorship of his State and taken 9 
the stature of a national figure. Last week 
Governor Stassen came to Washington t 
pledge President Roosevelt his continued 
support in the drive to win the war. Soop, 
the Governor will leave the State in the 
hands of the Lieutenant Governor an 
take his marksmanship into the Navy as 
a lieutenant commander. 

* * # 
Oliver Lyttelton knows as much aboyi 
the capacity of Great Britain to produe 
for war as any other man in England, Fi 
is the British Minister of Production. Las 
week, Mr. Lyttelton was in the Unite 
States to work out integrated schedules oj 
production and supply between Great 
Britain and the United States. His opinio 
on the war: “By June, 1943, the war couli 
be won. Whether it is likely to be won js 
another question. However, we should » 
ahead and prepare for 1944.” 

* * * 
Charles Michelson was a war corre. 
spondent in the Spanish-American War, 3 
Washington correspondent during the firs 
World War. He followed political ins and 
outs for 25 years, was chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau for the long-since departed 
New York World during its heyday. Sine 
1929, Mr. Michelson has coined phrases for 
the Democrats, was director of public re 
lations for their National Committee. Last 
week. at 73 tired of the political wars, he 
quit his $25,000-a-year job to rest. 

* * «# 
William Beveridge went to work for 
Winston Churchill 33 years ago. Mr 
Churchill was president of the Board o 
Trade. Mr. Beveridge, now Sir William 
was a young man with notions about 
economics and ideas on social security. Hi 
has turned up innumerable studies on thos 
subjects since. Last week, he completed bi 
most momentous work. It was an over-all 
insurance plan for postwar Britain, a 3 
year development of his ideas on social re 
form into enough words to make thre 
good-sized novels. 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


ww 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two pet 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on January 2, 
1943, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 4, 1942. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasure 








161st Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and is 
predecessor. 














November 19, 1942 
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We Oldsters 
Must Raise 






















There’s a thrilling new world coming into being after 
this war is won. Our fighters won’t be content with less. 

Their intensive training is upgrading their thinking. 
Look, for example, at their mass expertness in the 
mechanics of transportation in the air, on the ground, 
on and under the sea. That’s a far cry from the skill we 
oldsters display in the simple task of adjusting a spark 
plug. It is also a measure of their expectations. 

Fortunately, our nation will emerge from this war 
well equipped to meet this challenge. Actual capacities 
for producing will be enormous. Here at Alcoa, we’re 
making millions and millions of pounds of Aluminum 
per month on sites that were just pastureland a short 
time ago. 

Fabricating procedures, too, are keeping pace with 
demands for military equipment. The world is a vast 
laboratory in which new processes are being proved. 
That goes for Alcoa Aluminum in greater measure, 


Our Sights 


perhaps, than for any other war material. The ad- 
vances in Aluminum techniques have been in keeping 
with the importance of Alcoa Aluminum to the war effort. 

Yesterday’s products will be out-of-date tomorrow. 
Yesterday’s houses will seem old-fashioned. Yesterday's 


implements for living will seem clumsy and slow to 
men returning from the war. 

The designers, the planners, the businessmen in all 
vocations who realize this cold fact are the men who 
will make things tick when peace is here. By edging in 
an eighth day of thinking on postwar products among 
their seven days of war work, they can begin to make 
this opportunity a reality. Imagineering, we call this 
dreaming of the future and then making it come true. 
Alcoa Aluminum has, inevitably, an important place 
in that postwar planning. 

Atuminum Company oF America, 2106 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








Need of Southern country 
for industrial materials 
to avert a depression 


Argentina’s food surpluses promise to 
become a major point in diplomatic bar- 
gaining when the time comes to feed dis- 
tressed populations of Europe. 

Latest figures show Argentine surpluses 
of 180,000,000 bushels of wheat, with a 
bumper crop coming in, and 355,000,000 
bushels of corn. In addition, the country 
can export more than 100,000 tons of 
canned meat, approximately 1,000,000 tons 
of frozen beef and about 200,000 tons of 
mutton and pork. There also are small 
exportable supplies of rice, peanut oil and 
sunflower seed oil. 

The Argentines can be expected to use 
these supplies as a bargaining point for 
favors from the United Nations. Partic- 
ularly needed are industrial materials to 
avert a depression, since Argentine imports 
now stand at a ten-year low. 

However, Argentina has been the least 
co-operative government in the Hemi- 
sphere with the U.S. war effort, having 
refused to break with the Axis despite the 
Rio de Janeiro agreement. Thus the U.S. 
might hesitate to accept the natural trad- 
ing advantages that Argentina possesses. 

Strongest U.S. bargaining point is 
that payment for any Argentine supplies 
can be made in dollars. European countries 
are not likely to be able to pay either in 
cash or goods for years to come. Hence, 
suggestions have been made in Washington 
that priorities be offered Argentine supplies 
for relief shipments, and thus win support 
for the United Nations. 

The use of food as a diplomatic weapon 
is indicated further by Britain’s delay in 
completing a meat contract with Argen- 
tina for next year. Great Britain now is the 


exclusive world meat buyer for the Allied ° 


forces and thus is Argentina’s only custom- 
er. Recently, British buyers have hinted 
that more reliance may be placed on U.S. 
and Canadian meats and that fast meat 
ships now used in the Argentine trade may 
have to be converted into Army supply 
ships for Africa. 

These and other pressures appear to be 
meeting with some measure of success. For 
the first time since the war, Axis agents 
have been arrested in Argentina as spies, 
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Inéer-Aimerica 
ECONOMIC DUEL WITH ARGENTINA 


Diplomatic Maneuvering of Allies for Nation’s Food Surpluses 


and officials stated that the arrests re- 
sulted directly from disclosures made by 
the U.S. State Department. 

Furthermore, the Castillo Government 
granted permission for a December 7 rally 
in support of the United States—the first 
time such permission has been granted. 
Thus Argentina appears slowly to be 
changing her foreign policy. 


Canada. The United States and Can- 
ada promise to take the lead in interna- 
tional postwar planning. An exchange of 
notes between Secretary of State Hull and 


—Harris & Ewing 
MINISTER McCARTHY 
Canada... the new star border 


Canadian Minister Leighton McCarthy 
sets the wheels in motion. 

War patterns of co-operation were set 
in the Ogdensburg agreement for joint 
military defenses and the Hyde Park 
agreement for joint war production. As a 
result, Canadian and U.S. war materials 
flow freely across borders, with each 
country providing parts and supplies for 
the other. 

A carry-over of these agreements into 
the postwar era is beset with difficulties. 
Prewar Canadian industry operated be- 
hind a steep tariff wall that excluded com- 
peting U.S. products. Likewise, Canadian 
grains, dairy products, aluminum and 





other goods ran into U.S. tariff walls, 

Now both Canadian and U.S. industry 
have expanded vastly from war. Both have 
large aluminum production; both have 
shipyards, arms plants, aircraft factories, 
and the automotive industry has expanded 
in both countries. In proportion to popu 
lation, Canada probably has expanded in- 
dustrially more than the United States, 

Prospects are that Canada must find 
export markets for war plants converted 
to peacetime products, just as export 
markets must be found for Canadian 
grains. In like manner, U.S. plants prom 
ise to be able to supply the domestic 
market abundantly and still have a margin 
for exports. Any workable commercial 
agreement between the two countries, 
therefore, would seem to require a larger 
market area than the North American 
continent. Hence, any U.S.-Canadian con- 
versations promise little more than a start- 
ing point. 


Brazil. The U.S. soon will have an- 
other postwar proposal in its lap—the long- 
term industrial development of Brazil. 

This proposal will be brought to Wash- 
ington by Morris L. Cooke, who headed 
the U.S. technical mission to the South 
American country and now is_ headed 
home, Mr. Cooke’s collaborator is Joao 
Alberto Lins de Barros, who, as Brazil's 
Economic Co-ordinator, is almost a busi- 
ness dictator. 

Heart of the program is that Brazil 
should concentrate on light metal produc- 
tion, cargo plane and air-line development. 
Reasons: Brazil has abundant water power 
for hydroelectric development, vast bauxite 
deposits. Together, they can provide an 
aluminum industry with U.S. technical 
aid. Also, it would take more than 4 
generation to link Brazil’s far-flung out- 
posts by rail or highway, but air lines 
could do the job quickly. 

Brazilian hopes for a large heavy it 
dustry are somewhat dashed, despite the 
Volta Redonda steel works now being 
completed. The Cooke mission found that, 
although Brazil has rich iron deposits, the 
country’s coal is scarce and of poor grade. 
The basis for a steel industry, therefore, is 
absent. However, both Mr. Cooke and 
Sr. Lins de Barros see the future in terms 
of light metals and electric power, in both 
of which Brazil is well equipped. 
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Said the Scout Plane te the Supply Column: 


 -~"Seatter, Boys — 
* _ Enemy Bombers!” 
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' | Manufacturing Associate: FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
& formerly operating under the names: International Telephone & Radio 


Manufacturing Corporation and Federal Telegraph Company 





FIGHT WINTER, 
WEAR AND WASTE 


This wartime Winter your car takes on a 
new role, a new importance. For it is now a 
vital link in the public transportation 
system. It must perform essential services 
in the nation’s war effort—and it is your 
job to keep it working! 


So prepare now to FIGHT WINTER, 
WEAR and WASTE. Your Cities Service 
Dealer is now ready to help you with a 
comprehensive plan of attack, a thorough- 
going offensive that will keep your car 
rolling through all the cold months ahead. 


Drive in to see him today—and ask for the 
Five-Point Car Saving Plan! For active 
service ... go Cities Service! 


In yyy 
HERE THEY ARE... 
5 Weapons Against Wartime Winter: 





1. CHANGE-OVER TO WINTER-GRADE 
KOOLMOTOR OR CITIES SERVICE MOTOR 
OIL. 


2. FRESH TRANSMISSION AND DIFFEREN- 
TIAL LUBRICANTS. 


3. COMPLETE CISCO SOLVENT TREATMENT: 
This amazing product cleans your engine 
internally—removes harmful deposits of gum, 
grime, and sludge—restores pep and power! 


4. THOROUGH CHASSIS LUBRICATION. 


5. OVER-ALL SERVICE CHECK-UP: Includes 
inspection and cross-switching tires, testing 
your last year’s anti-freeze, checking battery, 
tire mileage reading, and other important 

















CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SHREVEPORT 





“Tae Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Troubles of Puerto Rico 

Sir:—Why should the affairs of Puerto 
Rico be listed regularly in your magazine 
in the section called “Inter-America Week” 
when it is no longer a “possession,” but an 
“unincorporated territory,” according to the 
U.S. Supreme Court? Being a part of the 
United States, we residents of Puerto Rico 
feel very strongly that our problem should 
be considered as essentially domestic. 

Strained relations with Rexford Guy 
Tugwell are not confined to “conservatives 
and business interests,” but are widespread 
among the people, engendered by his at- 
tempt to hold down and draw pay for the 
post of Chancellor of the University when 
he was first named Governor, aggravated 
by his unfulfilled promises and his at- 
tempts to force through measures whose 
results would be more beneficial to cer- 
tain groups on the Mainland than to 
Islanders. 

It is true that we are an overpopulated 
island dependent mostly on sugar, but 
many parts of the South are similarly tied 
to one-crop economies, and, since I have 
moved temporarily to the Southwest, I 
have not heard of any suggestions that 
farmers should either raise their own food 
crops or starve, such as is the gist of Tug- 
well’s recommendation for Puerto Rico. 
Silver City, New Mex. Ciype M. Sracey 

* * ~ 


For Civilian Man-Power Control 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion: “Should a Military or Civilian 
Agency Hove Control of Man Power,” 
was received too late for the symposium 
printed in the issue of November 27. 


To place control of the nation’s man 
power for the armed services, war indus- 
tries, factories, mines and farms under the 
military would be a tragic mistake for any 
free people. Simply because we are en- 
gaged in an all-out war is no reason what- 
soever for blacking out civilian control of 
our most basic and vital Government 
functions. 

Two years ago, the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee after long and profound 
study very deliberately and for sound 
reasons determined upon civilian control 
for the Selective Service. The military as 
an agency must run the war, but never the 
country. There is no such thing as a 
military democracy. 

Washington, D.C. Epwin C. Jonnson 
U.S. Senator (Dem.) from Colorado 
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TYPEWRITERS ABOARD! 
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INDUSTRY DRAFTS 


Sy 


TO HELP REPLACE THEM 


EGRY SPEED-FEED, with Continuous 








Uncle Sam wants your typewriters for battleships and 
carriers, for cruisers, destroyers and bombers. Industry 
and Government consequently find increased use for 
Egry “Do it in Writing” Business Systems. Egry Systems 
speed the writing of all business transactions, hand- 
written and typewritten, to free thousands of typewriters 
for war. Install Egry Business Systems and you'll never 
miss one or more typewriters out of four. Write Depart- 


ment US-12 for folder “Typewriters are Drafted.” 


Egry maintains sales agencies in principal cities. 





THE 


EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 


Forms, doubles the output of the oper- 
ator. Costs only 3e a day for one year. 


EGRY TRU-PAK Register speeds the 
making of all handwritten records. As- 
sures control over all transactions. 


EGRY ALLSET Forms step up the writ- 
ing of ween ae handwritten records by 
nK ing operations. 








DAYTON, OHIO 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, King and Dufferin Sts., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 














Argument Over Army Size . . . British Dissatisfaction 
With Lend-Lease Terms . . . Change in College Plans?| / 


What was to be a $25,000 net salary 
limit became a $67,200 gross salary 
limit when Treasury experts ran into 
legal and technical difficulties in try- 
ing to figure a way to fix every salary 
at the specific amount of $25,000. 
Treasury officials and James F. 
Byrnes, as Economic Stabilizer, not 
newspapers, gave out the idea of a 
$25,000 limit on salaries. 


xx 


President Roosevelt surprised some of 
his closest associates when he named 
Harold Ickes as uncontested Petro- 
leum Administrator for War. These 
associates had expected that Mr. 
Ickes would lose his oil co-ordinating 
job and would become a man-power 
co-ordinator instead. 


x*** 


Air Forces, Lend-Lease, Navy and 
other agencies joined in bringing pres- 
sure for over-all direction of produc- 
tion planning that would tend to curb 
the Army’s vigor in getting the big 
breaks in production. General Elec- 
tric’s C. E. Wilson will be key man in 
seeing that one service does not get 
all the breaks. 


xx * 


Inside pressure is growing to alter 
Army plans to take over about 200 
American colleges and universities as 
officer training institutions. Educators 
want to maintain the framework of 
the present higher eds:cational system. 


x 


The New Deal group of officials ob- 
jected strenuously to the idea of shift- 
ing Labor Secretary Frances Perkins 
to the job of Security Administrator 
on the ground that she could com- 
mand little support in Congress when 
the time comes to broaden social se- 
curity laws. 


xk 


Big argument over military vs. civil- 
ian dominance in Washington traces 
to absence of strong civilian direction 
in some fields, not to a desire of mili- 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


tary officials to take over. Army-Navy 
plans always called for over-all civil- 
ian direction at the top to decide is- 
sues that arise between the services 
over supply. 


xk 


Governor Lehman, as Foreign Relief 
Director, will operate under what is 
becoming a typical Washington setup. 
He will report to Cordell Hull, as his 
boss, and will operate through ma- 
chinery that is controlled by Claude 
Wickard in the Department of Agri- 
culture and by Edward Stettinius in 
the Lend-Lease Administration. 


x* 


Cordell Hull is placing great reliance 
on Section 7 of Lend-Lease agree- 
ments as a factor in postwar planning. 
This section provides that nations re- 
ceiving aid will enter a conference 
after the war to consider ways to re- 
duce barriers to international trade. 


x* rk 


Important officials are reopening the 
issue of Army size. These officials are 
arguing that the United States will 
make its full weight felt in the war 
sooner and with greater effect if Army 
size is held below 7,500,000 men in 
1943 and if emphasis is placed on 
maximum production of weapons and 
of foodstuffs. There is no sign that 
the White House is changing its com- 
mitment on a 7,500,000-man Army. 


x * 


When the President picked Governor 
Herbert Lehman to be Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Op- 
erations instead of Milo Perkins, with 
his Board of Economic Warfare, he 
killed off the budding idea for an in- 
ternational food stamp plan as a 
means of improving the lot of hungry 
people around the world. 


xx« 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, as 
head of the Army’s Services of sup- 
ply, has been so effective in promot- 
ing the Army’s interests that other 


9) Caan 





services, plus Lend-Lease, are som. 
what edged out of the picture. 


xx* 


officials, who have been writing letter 
to friends in Alaska, Puerto Rico anj 
other outlying areas, now discov 
that censors have been opening the: 
letters, copying gossip in their letter, 
and then have been passing on thi 
gossip widely among Government d. 
ficials outside the War and Navy h 
partments. 


Individuals, including ae 


x* 





President Roosevelt is finding timet 
turn his attention once again to & 
mestic issues. New Deal officials fini 
that the President still is interested 
reform ideas when he gets the oppo. 
tunity to think about them. 


x ** 


Economic Stabilizer Byrnes still find 
that much of his time and ener 
must center on adjusting disputes 
tween Government departments a 
their top officials. 


x * * 


Important groups of British inde 
trialists are growing restive under tt 
Lend-Lease agreement with the US 
Lend-Lease arrangements are bei 
blamed for drastic restrictions ® 
posed on British exports. 


x ke 


Oliver Lyttelton, British producti 
minister, is reported to have obtaitt 
a concrete agreement in Washingto 
specifically dividing and _allocati 
war production in both the U.S. 4 
Britain for 1943. 
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This country’s tendency toward 4 
timism every time war events go 
slightly in our direction is a maj 
cause of worry for the nation’s hi 
est military commanders. Those 0 
manders are afraid to express even™ 
mildest optimism because of its © 
fect on the public. Ri 
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1 /Temmre wants to + about a flan... 


that Christmas and New Year's that he serves a magnificent punch 


syrabolize more to him now to help ring out the old year 


than ever before... 


and ring in the new... 
that even with his war duties 


f 3 y 
i ’ that he mixes the Egg-Nog 
he still keeps the holiday tradition, with “First Quality” ingredients, 
sending flowers to her—and choosing as the whiskey, Old Schenley, 
eifts of Old sc henley to his friends! ca’ : . 


Imerica’s Mildest Bottled in Bond! 
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Vitldest 
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KOTTLED IN BON 
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RECIP! R A BOWL OF MERRY CHEER (serves 20 persons) Beat separately ye s and whites of 6 e 
beating. {dd 14 cup sugar to u hites after they are very stiff 


and 1 oz. Bacardi Rum (89 Proof ). Stir thoroughly. Serve 


£25 Add 16 cup sugar to yolks whi ( 
ix egg whites with yolks. Stir in 1 pt. cream and 1 pt. milk, Add 1 pt. Old Schenle 
very cold, with grate d nut meg. DELICIOUS! ¥ ¥ ¥ Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. 
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LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 
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“Wagon Lood o’ Tobacco.” Painted from real life in the tobacco country by Paul Sample. 


IN A CIGARETTE, IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


. and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 
ouctioneers, worehousemen—see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 
the milder leof...These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 


thon 2 to 1. 


Isn't thet worth remembering...worth acting on... next time you buy cigarettes? 


With men who know tobacco best —it’s Luckies 2 to 1 





